in his left hand. 


- about the statue were 


_ of the day—an eloquent 


ously. as though illu- 
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THE LINCOLN STATUE, 


PROSPECT PARK, BROOKI.YN. | 


Tue bronze statue of ABRAHAM LINCOLN, in 
Prospect Park, Brooklyn, was unveiled October 
21, and dedicated with imposing ceremonies.. 


than any which had before rewarded the labors 
of physi¢ists—a discovery at once instructive and 
perplexing, revealing a bond of union between 
the aurora and a phenomenon hitherto thought 
to be quite different in character, but leaving us 
still to learn what the exact nature of that bond 


Prospect Park is one of the most beautiful in the | of union may be. 


world ; and it has this 
advantage over Central 
Park, that it overlooks Pe 
a large expanse of wa- 


ter. It is creditable to _———— 


the patriotism of the 
citizens of Brooklyn 


that the first monument 


erected in their Park is 


memory of the Saviour 
/ 


The statue is nine feet 
in height, and is mount- 
ed upon a massive ped- 
estal of granite. Mr. 
LINCOLN is represented 
as pointing to the Con- | 
stitution of the United 


States, which he holds 
His 


head is uncovered, and | > 
a cloak* thrown back |~ 


from the breast hangs TN 


gracefillly over his 
shoilders. This statue 
is the result of dollar |. 
subscriptions; it was 
executed by the sculp- 
tor Mr. H. K. Brown, 

A latge number of 
citizens were present. 
Within inclosure 


officers of the army and 
navy, and just outside 
the ‘Twenty-third regi- 
ment formed a glitter- 
ing line along the slope. 
Mr. A. A. Low, the 
presiding officer, deliy- 
ered a brief but eloquent 
address. ‘Thenthestatue 
was unveiled. Mr. J. P. 
behalf of 


the War Fund Commit- 
tee, formally presented 
the statue to the PLarkk 
Commissioners. Mr. === 
J.S. T. STRANAHAN re- 
plied in behalf of the ‘ | 
Commissioners. He i 
said that three sites had 

been chosen for statues, 

and that he trusted the |.-—— 

two yet 


t 


| 


unoccupied SSS = 
would be filled by stat- ao 
ues of WASHINGTON and 
Jackson. The oration 


and impressive one — 
was delivered by Rey. 
Dr. Storrs, of Brook- === 
Ivn. Letters were read 
from Président Graxr 
and Governor Horr- 
MAN. 


i 


THE SECRET OF 

THE AURORA. | 

MEN of science have 
long felt that a strange Zee 
secret lay hidden in the 
brilliant folds of the au- 
rora. ‘The magic arch, 
with its pointed stream- 
ers, shifting silently but 
swiftly across the heay- 
ens, pulsating mysteri- 


minated by the fitfully 
changing glow of some 
concealed furnace, and 
reridered surpassingly 
beautiful by the brill- 
iancy of its colors, had 
always had strange 
charms for men of 
thoughtful mind. And gradually a series of la- 
borious researches had revealed the laws which 
associate this beautiful apparition with disturb- 
ances affecting the economy of our whole earth, 
and not indistinctly connected with the habitudes 
of the solar system itself. But recently a discov- 
ery has been made which is even more remarkable 


2 
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THE LINCOLN MONUMENT IN PROSPECT PARK, 


We had occasion recently to point out that a 
sudden disturbance in the sun, in 1859, had been 
presently followed by intense magnetic action, 
the whole electric system of the earth quivering, 
so to speak, under the influence of the solar 
forces educed by the disturbance. And we men- 
tioned that among the signs of this magnetic ac- 


tion brilliant displays of the auroral streamers | 
had been: witnessed .in both hemispheres on the 
night following the solar disturbance. This cir- 
“cumstance teaches us the true character of the | 
aurora as strikingly as any which astronomers | 
and physicists had patiently been gathering to- | 
cether during the past half century. We learn | 


mystie influence which rouses into activity the 
phenomena we term magnetic. Over the whole 
realm which it rules the central orb sends forth 
the strange electric impulses. When our skies 
are illuminated by the magic streamers, we may 
be sure that those of Venus and of Mars, of Ja- 
piter and of Saturn, nay, even the skies of those 
unseen orbs which travel 
far out in space beyond 
the patlis of Uranus and 
Neptune, are lit up with 


auroral displays. When 


that we owe our auroras 
to solar action, we recog- 
nize the cosmical char- 
—— acter of the display, and 


4 


al it 


—= that, in a sense, the ter- 
restrial magnetism on 
which it depends is a 
bond of affinity between 
our earth and its sister 
orbs. 

But while we were 
thus taught the true sig- 
— . nificance of the aurora, 
——=_ we were left in doubt as 
—— to the way in which the 


electric luminosity jn 
_.. the upper regions of our 
air. We could not-even 
= tclk at what elevation 


= 
a the light was suspended 
above our earth. The 


= 


Wy 


most eminent physicists 


difiered in their views 
learning where the mag- 


ic streamers really wave 


distinctly. While Arago 
had held that to attempt 
to measure the height of 


the aurora was as futile 


as to attempt to measure 
the height of a rainbow, 


Sir John Herschel con- 


ath, 
cow 


Ky 


\ 


= — 


BROOKLYN, NEW sy Staney Fox.) 


at once that a relation subsists between the au- 
rora, terrestrial magnetism, and the central lu- 
minary of our scheme. 

And even if we were to pause here, we should | 
have learned enough to indicate the significance 
and importance of the aurora. Our earth, we 
_ may be sure, is not the only recipient of that 


\\W 


been looked for. 


sidered that precisely 
the same laws of meas- 
urement might be ap- 


to any object.raised high 
fad above the earth. 
i The auroral lights are 
| undoubtedly to be as- 
i cribed to electric action 


taking place at a very 
considerable height, 
===. where the air is very 
rare indeed. It be- 
= came, therefore, a ques- 


could be learned by ana- 
lyzing the auroral light 
as to the condition -of 
tha particular part of 
our atmosphere in which 
the electric action takes 
place. ° 

Spectroscopic analy- 
sis, that strange and 
powerful mode of +re- 
search which has re- 
vealed so many un- 
looked-for facts, was ac- 
cordingly applied-to the 
light of a brilliant auro- 
= ra. Theresult vas rath- 
er surprising. Instead 


il 


\ 
\ streak of light, such as 


AAAS would have appeared if 
_---~- the aurora were due to 
the existence of particles 
excited to luminosity by 
electric action, a single 
line of colored light ap- 
\ peared. This indicated 
pe that the light is due to 
=i the -incandescence of 
some gas through which 

the electric discharges 

in upper air take place, 

But this was not the circumstance which _at- 
tracted surprise. Rather, this was to have 
. It was the position of the 
line which*astonished our physicists. If the 
gas had been one which chemists are acquaint- 
ed with, the bright line would have — 
the position proper to that gas, and would at 


once it has been shown - 


solar action aroused the — 


as to the possibility of . 


when we see them most’ 


plied to the aurora as’ 


» Qne point, however, 
was well determined. ° 


tion whether any thing 
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once have indicated its nature. But there is 
no known element whose spectrum has a bright 
line where this‘one appeared. The observation 


has been repeated over and over again, by Ang-. 


strom,|by Otto Struve, and recently by Mr. Plum- 
mer. always with the same result—we can not 
tell what the substance may be to whose incan- 


' descence or luminosity the aurora owes its brill- 


didptes whose reputation was clouded. 


lane 

ut now a most remarkable discovery has been 
effected. -Angstrém bas found that the myste- 
rious line of the auroral spectrum exists in the 


-speetrum of another object which had been 


tho ught to be wholly different imcharacter. Ever 
since its discovery by Cassini, the zodiacal light 
has been an object of interest to astronomers. 
Gradually a theory had been formed respecting 
it, which had been sanctioned.by the authority 
of such men as Humboldt and Sir John Herschel. 
It was held that this appearance is due to the 
— reflected from a multitude of minute cos- 


cal bodies traveling around the sun within the 


of our earth, 

This theory had never been tested by spectro- 
scopic analysis. Indeéd, the zodiacal light shines 
so faintly that it was hardly hoped that its spec- 
trum could be rendered visible.. But it was con: 
fidently anticipated that if the zodiacal light ever 
were thus analyzéd, its spectrum would be that 
which the theory required; that is, a very faint 
reproduction of the common solar spectrum. 

Now, at lefgth, we hear from Angstrom that 
the spectrum .of the zodiacal light has been ob- 
served, and instead of being, as had been expect- 
ed, a faint rainbow-colored streak, it presents 
but a single line. That line is the same that we 
see in the spectrum of the aurora! In other 
words, the light of the zodiacal gleam and that 
of the auroral streamers are due to the same sort 
of electric discharge taking place in the same 
medium. 
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fe ln November will be commenced “ MAN 


AND WIFE,” a new Serial Story, splendidly Il- 
lustrated, by WILKIE COLLINs (Author of “ The 
Woman in White,” “ No Name,” “ Armadale,” 
and “*The Moonstone”). New Subscribers will 
be supplied with HARPER’S WEEKLY from the 
commencement of the Story to the end of 1870 for 
$4 00. 


AFTER THE AUTUMN ELECTIONS. 

TOW that the New York election is over, 
i there is a singular calm in the political 
world. Until the last 4veek of the canvass 
there was very little excitement in the State; 
and it was remarkable, as Mr. GREELEY ob- 
served in one of his speeches, that, while the 
chief Republican orators confined themselves 


to a fair discussion of the great principles upon ° 
the Democratic 


which the party is. planted, 
speakers were evidently at a loss to know how 
to urge their claim to public confidence. 

Indeed, it was-a ludicrous situation for them. 
They wanted to denounce corruption, and the 
ge ntlemen chosen for the work were the mas- 
ters.of the Tammany Ring, assisted by Mr. FER- 
nanpo Woop. It was an edifying spectacle, 
that of the Mayor, the District Attorney, and 
the Corporation ‘Attorney launching invectives 
against extravagance and demanding purity in 
politics. Or it was necessary to found the claim 
to confidence upon the character of the candi- 
dates; and thereupon the supporters of Judge 
and of Mr. M. Tweep were 
amazed that there were some Republican can- 
In- 
deed the World, which could not enough scold 
the Republican journals last spring for not pro- 
testing. against the appointmeiit of General 
SickLes by the President, was curiously silent 
about those whom it had previously stigmatized 
by name as corruptionists of the Ring and au- 
thors of shameless and cunning*frauds. That 
nothing might be wanting to complete the com- 
edy of the Democratic canvass, Mr. FERNANDO 
Woop, the gentleman who formerly wept that 
he was not able to send rifles to Mr. RoBertT 
Toomns, to be used against Union citizens, ar- 
rived from Europe’ just in time to weep afresh 
over the melancholy fact that the President’s 
brother-in-law was implicated in the late gold 
scandal, 

The effort to make any single State issue 
prominent failed. It was strenuously declared 
that the Republican ticket was framed to suit 
both the friends and the foes of lager beer. 
ut, as a fact, the ticket exactly represented 


-the position of the party upon the subject. 


The party does not make it an issue. It em- 
braces prohibitionists like Mr. GREELEY and 
non-prohibitionists like General SigEL; and 
both classes agree, with both of those gentle- 
men, that jt-is not a subject to be dealt with by 
the party. So, also, Mr. GREELEY is in favor 
of selling the canals as the true policy for the 
Stute, and an attempt was made to excite hostil- 
itv to him upon this ground, as if the Comptrol- 
ia could dispose of the canals at his pleasure. 


There was, however, really very little spirit in- 


the canvass, as the registration showed ; nor is 
there likely to be any-great political interest or 
excitement until the meeting of Congress and 
the first message of President GRANT. | 
will be certain topics of especial im- 


_pectation has been wholly baffled. 


portance for his consideration in that paper. | 
Of these the Cuban question and the Alabama 
question are. perhaps the chief. The formal 
work of reconstruction will have been substan- 
tially closed. ‘The general financial policy will 
be expounded by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
But we shall have) some foreshadowing of the 
probable course of the Government toward Cuba; 
and such is the quie se of the Admin- 
istration that it will probably amount to a-dec- 
laration, that, when circumstances or ** accom- 
plished facts” authorize the recognition of bel- - 
ligerency or indepenflence, they will be recog- 
nized, and not before. And so firm is the 
confidence of the party and the country in the | 
sagacity and probity of the Administration, that 
Congress is not very likely to urge any other. 
policy. 
vacation, has carefully informed himself of the 
situation at home, or returns in time to ascer- 
tain it, he will go to Washington, conscious that 
the public sentiment of the country, wishing well 
to any people honestly fighting for independ- 
ence, does not demand that the United States 
take ay active part in the Cuban revolution. As 
for thé English question, it is most probable that 
the tone of the President’s message will imply 
that the little Adabama bill must be settled. 

Of course it was during these first few months 


of the new Administration, under the pressure - 


of the great reaction that inevitably followed 
the great triumph of last year, that the Demo- 
cratic party hoped to prove at the autumn polls 
that the country was utterly discontented with: 
the President and his general policy. This ex- 
The Re- 
publican line is unbroken. The elections have 
shown that the people, who last year expressed 
their faith in General Grant and the principles 
he represents, trust him with undiminished con- 
fidence. The Democracy have lost the battle 
which is often apt to seal the fortune of the day. 

They must reflect in time, that, if they hope to 
persuade the people of this country to give them 
power again, they must not attempt to do it by 
parading the Tammany Ring and Mr, FeRNan- 
po Woop to denounce corruption, nor by elect- 
ing Judge M‘Cunns to the judicial bench. They 
were beaten in 1868 because they were seen to 
be the same old party, with the same old spirit 
and the same old leaders. As long as this is 
evident they will continue to be beaten. 
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THE FENIAN AMNESTY. 


As we write, Mr. GLapstone’s letter to the 
Town Council of Dublin has not reached us; 
and we must, therefore, wait for a full exposi- 
tion of his reasons /for refusing the Fenian am- 
nesty. At this distance, and with our informa- 
tion, it would seem that the Government of 
Great Britain has done unwisely; and Mr. 
Gray's assertion, that Mr. GLapstonr’s per- 
sonal wish was for an amnesty, will be readily 
believed. The London TZimes, in defending 
the Government, says that rebellion was for- 


-merly regarded in England as a transcendent 


crime, and that it is now considered more 
fraught with ruinous consequences to the coun- 
try than Odinary crimes. Might it not fairly 
be asked, tlfen, whether a Government, so pe- 
culiarly sensitive to the enormity of rebellion, 
ought not to be a little less hasty in the rec- 
_ognition of the belligerent rights of rebellion 
| against a friendly nation, and rebellion for the 
worst of purposes ? 

It is not, however, surprising that, remem- 
bering 1715 and’ ’45, and the endless Irish in- 
surrection, the British tradition should be a 
horror of rebellion. But statesmanship deals 
with facts and principles; and is it not very 
doubtful whether the rigors that have always 
followed the suppression of rebellions by En- 
gland either did or could tend to prevent them 
so surely as a more merciful policy? People 
in England may, as the 7imes says, choose -to 
consider rebellion the greatest Of crimes. But 
crime in the moral sense it will never be felt to 
be, unless its ends are base or its means inten- 
tionally cruel. No English reader of the Times, 
who is not a mere Sir Roger de Coverley or 
Squire Western, and who is familiar with the 
long tragedy of Ireland, will ever regard the 
rising of any part of the population as criminal 
in the same sense as the PaANTIN murder. Hope- 
less and stupid and fatal it may be, but not 
wicked and dastardly, 

Now dealing with ignorant or deluded ta- 
natics, if the English choose to take that view, 
who venture their lives in hope of an Irish re- 
public, what should the Government do? If 
aggravated, individual, and premeditated cruel- 
ty in any case is proved, the laws would proba- 
bly naturally be left to their course with general 
assent. But if there be a general spirit of dis- 
affection in Ireland—not ill-founded, as every 
Englishman. knows—and if the country has, 
rightly or wrongly, come to consider England 
its bitter enemy, when a ministry is raised to 
power upon the cry of justice to Ireland, and be- 
gins by an act of justice which every Irishman 
can appreciate—if’that act were immediate- 
ly followed by one of mercy, would it not be 
truly said in Ireland that at last there was a 
Government which Ireland ought to trust; and, 
vast as Irish ignorance and hate of England 
are, would not the wiser and better Irishmen 


If General Banks, during his European | 


be strengthened by such a course as nothing else 
could strengthen them? | 

Certainly we, who have subdued a more ap- 
palling rebellion than England ever encount- 
ered, yet who have not executed nor imprisoned 
a rebel, have the right to wonder whether En- 
gland does not feel strong enough to be mag- 
nanimous, or is not sagacious enough to know 
the policy of clemency. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIA- 
N. 

Tue late meeting of the American Social 
Science Association in the city of New. York 
was very significant as well as interesting. The 
audiences, indeed, were not very large, but the 
reports of the proceedings in the newspapers 
were ample and accurate; and the essays were 
by gentlemen most of whom were especially 
competent to treat the topics selected, and treat- 
ed them with a care and ability which made the 
papers of permanent value. There is a great 
deal of special study and research upon sub- 
jects embraced by the plan of the Association 
for which there is no method of expression so 
admirable as that furnished by these meetings. 
The papers, if originally published in pamphlets, 
magazines, or volumes, would be very likely to 
be neglected. They are generally too grave 
and compact, and sometimes even statistical, 
to be acceptable as Lyceum lectures; and the 
invaluable result of investigation in ‘the most 
important directions might long appeal in vain 
for public attention, if it were not for the plat- 
form of the Social Science Association. It*in- 
vites special students to prepare carefully the 


substance of their research and thought, and. 


offers them an audience which any man might 
be proud to address, and a full report under 
circumstances sure to arrest public attention 
and affect public opinion. 

The President of the Association, Mr. Sam- 
vEL Exot, of Boston, in his most admirable 
opening address, described the simple structure 
of the society. Its object is social science, be- 
cause it devotes itself to promoting the well-be- 
ing of society by a careful study of facts and 
intelligent application of principles. It would 
give an impulse to public action, founded not in 
emotion only but in knowledge, and would as 
carefully consider the means astheend. Indeed, 
the Association would draw to a focus for th 
common benefit those scattered rays of light and 
heat which, concentrated, become the greatest 
force of civilization. 

The organization of the Association is very 
simple. There are.a President, Secretary, and 
Treasurer, and four Department Committees of 
Education, Finance, Health, and Jurisprudence. 
The chairmen of these committees and the of- 
ficers first-named compose the Executive Com- 
mittee, which has charge of the general or me- 
chanical management, the places and details of 
meetings, publications, etc. But the Depart- 
ment Committees are the important element of 
the organization. They are composed of ex- 
perts—of persons who have devoted themselves 
to the special study of subjects embraced in the 
department, and every question proposed to the 
Association is referred to the proper committee 
to decide if it be a subject for the Associa- 
tion usefully to enter upon. There are also 
two local committees, one in New York, andone 
in Albany; and there will soon be one in Phil- 
adelphia, and another in New Haven. These 
serve as centres of action. ‘The expenses of 
the Association are very small, for there is but 
one salaried officer. ‘ Besides public meetings 
for the purpose of hearing carefully prepared 
papers, the Association has issued a volume 
containing those read at the Albany meeting 
last winter, and it proposes to publish certain 
manuals of an immediate practical value, such 
as a resumé of the lectures and course of study 
at the University of Berlin, to help students in 
this country, and againa manual forimmigrants, 
full of the information most need, to be 
put into their hands before leaving Europe. In 
a word, the Association is an organization to 
utilize, for the common good, private and indi- 
vidual thought and experience. 

Its work is well begun. The character of 
the persons interested, and of the proceedings 
thus far, promises an influence as profound as 
the scope of action is wide and wise. The As- 
sociation blows no trumpets and grinds no axes. 
It moves modestly and noiselessly ; and it ap- 
peals to the sincerest sympathy and the hearti- 
est support of all who believe that human prog- 
ress, if inspired by faith in God and love to man, 
is to be secured by a careful investigation of 
all moral and material laws. 


MISSISSIPPI TRAGEDY. 


THE recent steamboat disaster upon the Mis- 
sissippi was so appalling that there seems no- 
thing to be said. The pitiful story is read with 
horror, there is a vaghe exclamation of helpless 
indignation, a feeling that there is nothing to 
be done, and a hope in the reader’s mind that 
he may not be the victim of the next tragedy, 
and that is the end of it. Of course, there is a 
stern demand for investigation, and possibly a 
juryidenounces culpable carelessness and holds 
somebody responsible. But in a country where 


| 


culpable carelessness murders scores of victims 
every year we have yet to hear of any punish- 
ment whatever. If a railroad train is thrown 
from a precipice, and suspicion points to the 
negligence or ignorance of the engineer or of 
any other responsible officer of the train, he 
may quietly withdraw from observation until 
wrath subsides; but whoever heard of an ade- 
quate penalty inflicted ? 

It is not possible to avoid all accidents, but 
it is possible to do something to prevent them. 
The want of more stringent laws in regard to 


responsibility and care upon the part of steam- 


boat and railroad companies has a twofold 
source: the good-natured indifference or reluct- 
ance of the American to insist upon his indi- 
vidual rights, and a feeling that the do-nothing 
policy is demanded by enlightened political 
economy. Regard for his individual rights of 
a certain kind, indeed, the American does not 
lack; but he certainly asserts his public rights 
of personal safety and convenience: much less 
strenuously than those who have not his polit- 
ical liberty. ‘The first thing that he may just- 
ly demand of every company that undertakes 
to transport him is proper provision for care of 
life and limb. But upon how many steamers, 
large and small, by which he travels does he 
see such provision made? Where is the hose, 
the supply of water-filled buckets, the life pre- 
servers, in case of extremity? He is not to be 


for to be serviceable they must be 
When the alarm, of fire is given, 


half of the panic would be saved if every pas> 
senger saw at the same moment the means of 


escape and safety. But how many passenge 
who do not see the conveniences which may/at 
any moment be needed ever mention the want 
of them? In a manner.they condone in ad- 
vance the negligence which may. cost them their 
lives. It-is not agreeable, indeed, and it is in- 
convenient to take the trouble to make com- 
plaints. Moreover, a man is sure to be de- 
rided as an old Betty who does it. Very well. 
We must all elect. If it is worse to be called 


an old Betty than to risk the burning or drown- | 


ing of his children, a man will probably save 
himself from that dreadful imputation by say- 
ing and doing nothing. 

As for the laws regulating the transportation 


of passengers, they belong to the public order, 


and, like all laws, are,to be founded upon ex- 
perience. When, for instance, it is a public 
conviction that the managers of railways and 
steamboats are so anxious to make money that 

y will not be admonished of the relation be- 
tween safety and profit, it is time for the pub- 
lic to act. There is no reason why the public 
should consent to be burned and mangled, in 
the hope t at some time stupid people will 
learn or hea}tless people wince. Let the law 
do what\t gan to secure what private interest 
and duty will not secure. The law protects 
the citizen against the thief who willfully 
steals, let it also guard him from the manager 
who carelessly kills. 

But there is a still more radical remedy— 
that upon which all hope of particular improve- 
ment and of wise laws ultitnately rests, and 
that is a higher standard of public morality. 
While success is popularly accepted as the 
only criterion of conduct, and even of charac- 
ter, we merely teach those to whom we intrust 
our lives to caré only for dividends. A rail- 
road company can afford to use poor rails,’for 
imstance, and cheap material of every kind, 
and to economize in proper care, if it has to 
pay only a certain amount of damages yearly 
for slaughtering and maiming passengers. If 
we insist upon bringing every thing to that 
standard our pupils will better our instruc- 
tions. Here was a steamer upon the Missis- 
sippi piled with hay, and the passengers smok- 
ing and playing cards by candle-light. A spark 
dropped, a candle tipped over, and the boat is 
presently in flames. There was time to throw 
canvas or tarpaulin over the fire, to empty 
buckets of water, to escape to the shore, a 
hundred yards off, with boats or life-pre- 
servers, had there been these conveniences, 
and an organized crew well managed. But, 
upon the whole, it is doubtful if the company 
loses enough to produce the slightest change 
in the method of management. 
for these unspéakable tragedies is in our.own 
hands. It is the public, not the companies, 
that are really responsible. 


THE WOMAN'S PARLIAMENT. 


Tue Woman Question” continues to pre- 
sent itself in many different aspects. Thus, 
within the last month, there has been a Massa- 
chusetts Working Women’s Convention in Bos- 
ton; a Woman’s Parliament in New York; a 
call for a Convention to found a National Wo- 
man’s Suffrage Association, and a Convention 
in Hartford of what is popularly called the Wo- 
man’s Rights party. At the latter, which was 
very fully attended, the usual argument for the 
enfranchisement of women was powerfully pre- 
sented by Mr. Beecner. The Woman’s Par- 
liament which met in New York was, however, 
very anxious not to be confounded with the 
party which Mr. BEECHER represents. 
organizing Committee have published a state- 
ment of their purposes, ‘‘ The proposed object 


The remedy — 


The 
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of this organizations” they say, ‘‘is the associa- 
tion of women among themselves for the de- 
velopment of their own economical, education- 
al, and’moral interests, and by this means to 
accomplish woman’s work in woman’s way. It 
disclaims all connection with the Woman's 
Rights party.” 
- Wehave a sincere respect for the ladies who 
are engaged in this movement, and a sincere 
sympathy.with their hopes and aims; but we 
must say that they seem to misunderstand their 
own position, ‘They disclaim all connection 
with the Woman’s Rights party, but they pro- 
pose to do woman’s work in won.an’s way. Now 
this is exactly what the Woman's Rights party 
propose to do; They insist, and most justly, 
that as man’s way is every honorable way for 
which nature has given him intelligence and 
desire, so woman’s way is precisely the same. 
They declare—and we do not believe that the 
most resolute member of the Woman’s Parlia- 
ment would care to dispute it—that as man’s 
way could not possibly be known if women alone 
should be allowed to define it, but can be ascer- 
tained only by perfect freedom of choice, so 
woman’s way can not:be known from the inter- 
pretation of men only, but only by the same 
liberty of choice. . If, indeed, the ladies of the 
Executive Committee assert that they are wo- 
men, and that they know what is woman’s way, 
we certainly shall, not contradict them; but 
\ merely remind them that whatever our individ- 
ual opinions may be, they are not final like nat- 
ural laws; and that it is an immutable law that 
the proper sphere of human activity is determ- 
ined only by free choice. 
The Committee add that the Parliament pro-. 
poses to make a profound study of the evils of 
society, with the view of curing or ameliorating 
them; and that when it.lacks means or author- 
ity to act, it will appeal to the governing power 
already in existence. This is always the privi- 
lege of a disfranchised class, The peasants in 
France, under ‘the old régime, might ask the 
existing governing power to relieve them. But 
the question for a Parliament of American Wo- 
men to answer is, Why, being members of the 
political society, with no less vital interest in 
its welfare than men, with an equal intelligence 
and capacity with men, and with the knowledge 
that no existing governing power is ever fully 
just to those who have no shar of its author- 
ity—why, under such circumst&aces, they pro- 
pose te acquiesce in a usurpation of the gov- 
erning power by a class in the commonwealth? 
If they really wish to affect the evils of society 
in which their own sex so deeply shares, why 
not insist upon their equal voice in the regula- 
tion of society? Why should any ‘citizen of 
this country be content to be the political sup- 
pliant instead of the political equal of another? 
_ English women confided in ‘‘ the good judg- 
ment and kind feeling” of the existing govern- 
ing class to regulate that most vital subject to 
women—the divorce:laws, But does the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Woman’s Parliament 
doubt that if the English laws regulating mar- 
riage had been made by both parties to marriage, 
they would have been wiser and more humane 
than they.were and are? Lord BrovcHam de- 


nounced them as a shame to civilization; and 


it seems 1@o remind any body of intelligent 
American women that the legislation of a class 
is always partial and selfish. The purposes of 
the Woman’s Parliament are unquestionably ex- 
cellent. But a more-excellent purpose is the 
‘equal liberty of every member of society. With 
that gained all other reforms are made easier. 
When, therefore, the Parliament takes pains to 
separate itself from that movement, it labors to 
alienate the sympathy of those who would nat- 
urally be its best friends. It hopes to escape 
the odium of the ‘* Woman’s Rights party,” but 
it can not do it. Those who condemn that 
party will condemn this in a less degree. . In 
the eyes of such critics the offense lies in a 
woman’s not confining herself to the ‘ domes- 
tic sphere ;” and the presiding officer of an ex- 
ecutive committee of a Woman’s Parliament is 
only less repugnant to the sentiment which that 
committee would propitiate than the President 
of a ** Woman’s Rights” Convention. 


A GLANCE AT THE FINANCES. 


Some of the features of our financial condi- 
‘tion just now are worthy of particular attention. 
Although our imports continue to exceed our 
exports, gold, the medium to pay the balance 
against us, has steadily fallen. On the Ist 
of November it was quoted at 128, which is the 
lowest quotation since the spring of 1866, when 
it fellto 125. The present fall in price is sup- 
posed by many to indicate a return toward spe- 
cie payments. Is this idea correct ? 

While we write the Treasury Department is 
engaged in paying off the November interest, 
amounting to about twenty-five and a half mill- 
ions in gold, on a portion of the Five-Twenty 
bonds; but although the coupons, to a large ex- 
tent, are held here on foreign account, instruc- 
tions were given in many cases to reinvest the 
proceeds in the same class of securities. If the 
interest paid to foreign agents had gone abroad, 
gold would have increased in firmness; but as 
the reinvestment called for more bonds it gave 
some firmness to them. The London and New 
York markets, influenced by telegraphic an- 


nouncements, instantaneously sympathized with 
each other. 

Mr. BouTwEtv’s management in purchasing 
over sixty millions of thé public debt mainly to 
go into the Sinking Fund, and in anticipating 
the.November interest, has improved the credit 
of the Government in foreign countries, and no 
doubt induced these reinvestments, which are 
favored not only by the languid condition of 
trade in England and on the Continent—where- 
by capital is liberated—bgt also to some extent 
by political uneasiness in England and France, 
and by the constant stream of valuable immi- 
gration to thiscountry. The feature is noticed 
by capitalists abroad with increasing interest. 

It is undoubtedly desirable that our credit— 
as we have in view a four or four and a half 
per cent. investment in lieu of our bonds at five 


and six per cent.—shall stand high in Europe, 


although it will not be possible to make such a 
change until our present securities advance to 
a considerable premium in gold; but the ques- 
tion ought to be maturely considered whether 
the transfer of our bonds from American to 
European capitalists, to be held abroad as a 
permanent debt, is done with advantage to this 
country. 
The amount of our public debt now held in 
Europe is variously estimated at from seven 


ehundred to one thousand millions of dollars, 


and the floating debt represented in what are 
called ‘* options” in Wall Street, and in other 
forms of indebtedness, is supposed to be nearly 
a hundred millions, Bonds and stock of cor- 
porations and others are also held extensively 
in Europe; and it is thought that over one hun- 
dred millions in gold must annually be paid by 
us—over and above what is brought in by im- 
migrants—to meet interest, dividends, and bal- 
ances due abroad. 

The major part of this foreign indebtedness 
has arisen since the creation of our public debt ; 
and, although it is common to say that we have 
received full value for.it, it must be admitted 
that a very large portion of it has arisen from 
the extravagance of portions of the United 
States. 

The manufacturing industry of Europe, since 
the explosion in England in 1866, has been 
largely in excess of the demands of trade, and 
much of the surplus produced by foreign man- 
ufacturers has been sent to us. Part of it has 
been consigned to commission-houses for sale 
in our markets, and as the losses upon these 
consignments have probably exceeded the prof | 
its, to this extent the foreigner is the loser. 

Our importations for the year ending June 
30, 1869, amount to $437,026,541, valued in 


gold, which stood at an average premium of, 


say, 35. In this import there was $19,654,776 
gold. Our exports for the same time amount 
to $413,869,182, which included $42,915,966 
in gold. The balance is in currency. But 
$300,561,284 of our imports and $276,975,602 
of our exports were brought or shipped in for- 
eign bottoms. A charge of from twenty to 
thirty millions of dollars for freight on imports 
arises from this source. Our re-exports were 
valued at $25,130,167 in gold. By adding the 
premium of 35 per cent. to the imports, and 
making allowance for the fact that a portion of 
our exports and all of ‘our re-exports are in 
gold, it will be seen that a heavy balance against 
us arises upon the trade for the year ending June 
30, 1869. The improved credit of the United 
States in Europe unquestionably enables us to 
go on in this dangerous policy, by which they 
become holders of a permanent debt upon this 
country, and we the rapid consumers of their 
surplus of goods. The more we-improve our 
credit abroad the larger are our imports. The 
fall in gold has taken place notwithstanding 
that our paper circulation remains undiminish- 
ed, and that we continue to be imprudent in 
our purchases from foreign countries. 

It will be borne in mind that Congress re- 
pealed the act which authorized contraction of 
the currency in a way to indicate very decisive 
objections to that policy. Although Mr. Bout- 
WELL has lately purchased a small amount of the 


three per cent. certificates, it is probable that 


this was done for the convenience of some bank 
that was at the time pinched for currency, and 
that he meditates no transactions looking to 
contraction as long as the tone of Congress on 
that head remains unchanged. Indeed, as the 
January interest amounts to over thirty mill 
ions of dollars, and the balance in his hands is 
being diminished, it is scarcely to be supposed 
that the Treasury can exert any unusual effect 
upon financial affairs between this and the 
opening of the next session. But although 
we have just commenced to send forward our 
splendid crop of cotton, and although the de- 
mand for breadstuffs will be large, it will ap- 
pear, from the statement of what we have an- 
nually to pay to the other side, amounting per- 
haps to nearly a hupdred and twenty millions, 
even. if the imports and exports balance them- 
selves, that the fall in gold is owing to tempo- 


‘rary causes, and that our large purchases in 


Europe, due to the improved credit of our 
bonds, remove us further and further from 
specie payments. 

In parts of Lancashire a further reduction of 
five per cent. on the wages of cotton operatives 
has been made. There is no present apprehen- 
sion that the balances on English account in- 


vested in Wall Street for the moment in “ op- 
tions’’ will be collected, or that bonds will be 
sent back from England, inasmuch as trade in 
England and on the Continent is not sufficient- 
ly active to induce a recall of surplus capital. 
These circumstances favor still larger imports, 
and it may be additional investments in our 
bonds, although the rates of interest in Ger- 
many and Holland have improved. The fall 
in gold has also been encouraged by the con- 
siderable demand upon this market for currency 
to go to the West, and particularly to the South. 
But as our large shipments, which for the year 
ending June 30, 1869, amounted in cotton to 
the value of $162,633,052, and in breadstuffs 
and provisions to the value of about $85,000,000, 
were, with our other exports, overbalanced by 
our extravagance, there would seem to be good 
reason for the apprehension that our folly this 
year willenot. be less conspicuous than it was 
then’ To all we commend strict economy as 
the only safeguard to meet the contingency, 

hich may come suddenly, when the foreigner 
wh#ask us to settle. 


NOTES. 


Mr. EHNINGER, whose admirable large pho- 
tographs of ‘‘Sheridan’s Ride” and ‘* The De-~- 
cisive. Moment” (FarRaGuT at Mobile Bay) we 
warmly praised a few months since, has now re- 
produced them, at 58 East Eighteenth Street, in 
a cheap and popular form, with the later work, 
‘*Taking the Reins,” a drawing of General 
GRANT seated with Mr. Ronert Bonver in his 
wagon and driving ‘‘ Dexter.” Mr. Bonner test- 
ifies that it is the most natural representation of 


a horse in action that he has ever seen. The - 


fidelity, spirit, and interest of all these works, 
and their cheapness, should make them promi- 
nent among the-desirable holiday gifts. 


A story is echoing through the press, which. 


is‘said to have been first told by Mr. VeRPLANCK 
at Albany, who stated that Dr. Lizser had told 
him that he happened to go into some German 
quarter in the city of New York, where German 
is exclusively spoken, and found that he. could 
not make himself understood in pure High-Ger- 
man by those who were used to the corrupt lingo 
of the quarter. The story has occasioned some 
severe criticism of the Doctor, who, however, it 
appears, is guiltless of any such remark, which 
probably Mr. VERPLANCK has merely attributed 
to the wrong person. Yet, undoubtedly, Dr. 
LIEBER would be willing to be held as authority 
for the general remark that both in Germany as 


| well/as in this country a man, knowing High- 


only, can not readily understand those 
Germans who speak one of the strongest dialects ; 
but the latter, without exception, understand the 
former. 

Almost all the books that the people in Ger- 
many read—the catechism, the sermons they 
hear—are in High-German. There are many 
familiar incidents of this ignorance of the patois ; 
such as that of a high officer in a charitable so- 
ciety who was unable upon important subjects to 
understand certain Alsatian widows who had 
claims upon the society. Dr. LIEBER himself 
doubtless found that when he was a student 
making pedestrian journeys in Germany he was 
always understood by those whom he frequently 
could not understand whén they were talking 
among themselves, especially in Mecklenberg, 
Baden, and Suabia. Every German is familiar 
with such facts. » 


Victor M. Ri¢e, who died recently after a 
short illness, was for some years Superintendent 
of Public Instruction in this State. His interest 
in the school system was miost sincere, and his 
efforts were constant to elevate it. He had cer- 
tain reforms at heart, some of which he effected, 
and his knowledge upon the general subject was 
very large. His last report upon leaving office 
two years ago ws a survey of the present con- 
= of the schéol systems in Europe, and is a 
valuable document full of information not readily 
accessible elsewhere. Mr. Rice was not a high- 
ly educated man; but his office demanded an 
organizing and administrative faculty, rather 
than scholarship, with a profound interest in the 
general subject, and these he had. His faith in 
common schooFeducation as the bulwark of popu- 
lar liberty was inextinguishable. The actual 
freedom of all the public schools of the State is 


very greatly a as exertions, and no man 
rejoiced more sincefely at the article of the new 


Constitution which guarantees that freedom. 
Mr. Rice was a natural politician—a man of 
humane sympathiés and cdrdial manner, who’ 
will be kindly remembered by those who knew 
him. 


FRaNncE is evidently uneasy. Lovurs Napo- 
LEON seems unwilling to prove beyond doubt his 
own fidelity to the new system that he has pro- 
posed, or is it impossible for the author of the 
coup d'état to escape suspicion in the public mind ? 
The disposition to concede great sagacity to Louis 
NaPpo.eon is constantly aroused by his proposi- 
tions, and as surely chilled by his performance. 
His late proposition was’ substantially constitu- 
tional government; at least, if it were not that 
it was nothing. It was so understood, but at 
the beginning he hesitates. It was said of the 
famous President of one of our colleges that he 
insisted it should cease to be a mere school: he 
was tired of being a pedagogue. So the whole 
system was changed; but the good Doctor for- 
got to change himself, and remained a school- 
master. Louis NAPOLEON changes many things 
—but he does not change himself, and that makes 
all the other changes abortive. He makes no 
masterly movements. One of his jownals sug> 


. gested, probably by ‘‘ inspiration,” that the coun- 


try should be called to vote upon the succession 
of the Prince Imperial. ' It would be an ex- 
traordinary step, and of course illogical. But 
his own position being illogical, the Emperor 
might prolong his empire for many years by such 
a& measure. Yet undoubtedly he has not the 
sagacity, nor the nerve, to adopt it. If he should 
i to-morrow disorder would be almost sure to 
ollow. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Duere the-first six months of President Grant's 
administration the receipts from internal revenue 
were $56,000,000 more than those for the correspond- 
ing portion of the yearalS63. 

he President has appointed George H. Butler, of 
New York, son of the late A. J. Butler, and nephew 
of General Butler, to be Consul-General for British 
India, to reside at Calcutta... 

The Boston Times estimates that the Labor Reform 
party will poll 19,485 votes in Massachusetts. 

A terrible accident occurred on the Mississippi Riv- 
er above Cairo, on the night of October 26. The 
steamer Stonewall, on its way down the river from St, 
Louis, took fire ; she was brought to within a hundred 
yards of the shore, where she was grounded on a 
sand-bar and burned to the water's page. Out of 
from 250 to 260 ame a on board nearly 200 were ei- 
ther burned to death or drowned. There was onl 
one boat, and that was unprovided with oars.-— 
proper quantity of life-preservers wonld have pre- 
vented the enormous loss of life. The fire originated 
from the careless handling of a candle by gamblers, 

Papers were read before the Social Science Assucia- 
tion, in this city, on the afternoon ard evening of 
October 27, by Frederick Kapp, on Immigration; by 
Professor Francis Bacon, of ‘Yale College, on Vaccina- 
tion; by Charles F. Adams, Jun., on Presidential 
Elections; by George W. Curtis, on the Reform of the 
Civil Service; and by James A. Garfield, on the Cen- 
sus of 1870. 

The Messa 
lative assembly of Wyoming contains some interest- 
ing facts about this new Territory. The act creating 
the Territorial government was Senge: July ‘25, 1868, 
The election for the First Assembly and a delegate to 
Congress was held on the 2d of September last. There 
have been three raids by the Sioux Indians within the 
Territory during the present year, in which eleven 
white men have been killed. W ae Territory con- 
tains 97,000 square miles, Little is said about its agri- 
cultural advantages, and a lack of rain and of trees is 
mentioned. Stock raising is very oe The 
mining resources are incalculable. Coal takes the 

lace of wood ag a fuel. The gold discoveries have 

en very encouraging thus far. Curiously —— 
all criminals of the Territory are now transported to 
Detroit, Michigan, for imprisonment under contract. 
An — code of laws is to be adopted by this As- 
sem 


The National Intelligencer and Express, of Wasbing- 


ton, has become the property of Senator Sprague, of 
Rhode Island. 

Miss Ida Lewis, the Newport heroine, {s said to be 
about to establish a rowing school for ladies. 

On October 26 there was a grand steeple-chase at 
Jerome Park. It was won by D. M‘Daniels’s brown 
horse “ Oystermapn, Jun." 

‘* American Girl” won the large purse at the Ren® 
selaer Park Meeting at Troy, October 29, beating 
‘“‘ Lucy” and “‘George Wilkes” in three straight heats. 
Time, 2.32, 2.28, 2.294. 

It is estimated by Supervisor Presbury, of Virginia, 
that the-revenue from tobacco in that State this year 
will be $3,000,000 more than the income from the same 
source last year. 

The Presbyterian Synod of Virginia met at Rich- 
mond October 28, 

Information has been received at the Coast Survey 
Office of a very marked earthquake wave having been 


recorded on the pry poe gauge in San Fran- 


cisco, October 22, at five o’clock p.m. From this the 
occurrence of a violent earthquake in some distant 
part of the Pacific Ocean may be inferred, of which 
news will doubtless reach here before ne. The 
earthquake at Simoda in 1854, and the one which oc- 
curred in Peru in August of last year, were announced 
in the same way. These waves travel: across the Pa- 
cific;Ocean at an average rate of about 360 miles an 
hour, depending on the depth of water along the 
track of the wave. From the observations made on 
the occasions to which reference is made, the average 
= th of that ocean has been found to be about 2000 
‘athoms. 

Brigham Young has suspended Mr. Stenhouse, the 
editor of the Salt Lake Telegraph, and: all the editors 
and proprietors of the Utah Magazine. 

The preliminary report of the Department of Agri- 
culture on the state of the crops makes the start! Dg 
declaration that the actual reduction in value the pas 
season alone, from the “alternate drowning and 
scorching” of farm crops, has been not less than 


$200,000,000 ! 
In California there_are 3000 Chinamen out of ems 
ployment. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Paris underwent the dreaded 26th of October with- 
out any difficulty. There was no rising of the *‘ reds,” 
nor any coup d'état. Marshal Bazaine had been put 
at the head of the Imperial Guard, and had been or- 
dered “to use his cannou without mercy,” if the ne- 
cessity arose. 

The Spanish Cortes appane to be divided upon the 
choice of a king. The Duke of Genoa and the Duke 
of Montpensier are the most prominent candidates. 
At last accounts the former had the larger number 
of votes. ‘The merchants had sent in a petition in 
behalf of Montpensier. The Duke of Montpensier is 
in his forty-sixth eg Hé is the fifth and youngest 
son of the late King Louis ee of France, and 
husband of the only sister of Isabella, ex-Queen of 
Spain. The Duke of Genoa is nephew of the King 
of Italy, being the son of Victor Emanuel’s brother 
Ferdinand. e Duke, who was born in February, 
1854, is in his sixteenth year. His tender age, ren- 
— & regency necessary, is a circumstance in his 

avor. 

The decree of the Spanish Cortes, 
restricted liberty of religion in the colonies of.Cuba 
and Porto Rico, was promulgated in Cuba October 25, 
and has gone into effect as the law of the land. The 
document is exceedingly liberal in its terms. It de- 
clares that Spain can not remain removed from the 

eneral movement of Europe and the world, and adds 

hat this consideration is the more werfal for the 
Antilles because they lie near a continent where lib- 
erty of religion is recognized by law. One clause of 
the decree provides that no person shal] be prevented 
from holding office under the Government by reason 
of his religious belief. 

The First Scotch Presbyterian church, St. fawew's, 


in Montreal, was destroyed by fire on the night of Octo- « 


ber 23, It was one of the finest edifices in Canada. | 
The Marquis of enger roe succeeds the late Earl of 
Derby as Chancellor of Oxford University. 
John Conington, the Latin Professor at Oxford, died 
October 24, age years. ; 
The discoverer and author, Austin 
has been appointed Minister to Spain from England. 
Jeanne. Bretonne is the Ida Lewis of Dieppe. She 
has saved the lives of fifteen sailors, and wears five 
medals and the cross of the Legion of Honor. ' 
It is said that a bust of the Protestant philanthro- 
pist, George Peabody, is to be placed in the Vatican. 
M 


. De Lesseps, the originator and engineer of the / 


Suez Canal, is to be united to a: young lady twenty- 
two years of age shortly after the inauguration of h 
work. The groom is sixty-four; bnt his f 


journeys prove that he still possesses youthful vigote 


of Governor Campbell to the first legis- 3 
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THE REV. JOHN 


Dr. CUMMING. 


Tue Rev. Jonny Cumminc. D.D., F.R.S.E.. 
minister of the Scotch Church in Crown Court, 
Covent Garden, London, the eminently popular 
preacher and author of numerous works on di- 
Vinity of a controversial character and expository 
of prophecy. was born in Aberdeenshire, of a 
'Hightand family, on. November 10,°1810. Dr. 
CumMING came to London in 1833, since which 
time he has Leen preaching to a very large con- 
gregation. including the leading Scotch families 
in London. 
for his decides and untiring opposition to the er 
rors of the Papacy. Dr. Cummrinc had the dis- 
tinction of preaching before her Majesty at_Bal- 
moral, and the sermon was afterward pfiblished 
under the title of Salvation.” His publica- 
tions are too numerous to be separately men- 
tioned in this place. Among the most popular 
are ** Apocalyptic Sketches, Lectures on the 
Book of Revelation,” ‘‘ Daily Life,” ‘‘ Voices of 
the Night,” ** Voices of the Day,” etc. More 
recently, Dr. CumminG published ‘‘'The Great 
Tribulation,?.a volume of upward of 500 pages, 
treating of thé prophetic descriptions of the com- 
ing of Christ and end of the world, which has 
had a sale of upward of 13,000; and a compan- 
jon volume, published in 1861, called ‘* Redemp- 
tion Draweth Nigh,” has already exceeded 7000. 
He has since published ‘* The Destiny of Na- 
tions, or the future of Europe.as delineated in 
the Bible.» Dr. Cummine belongs to the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland, and opposed alike to 
the principle and policy. of those who felt it their 
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(in the platform he is distinguished | 


CUMMING, D.D. 


duty to secede in 1843, and form a separate com- 
munion in that part of the island. r 

The latest phase in Dr. CuMM1NG’s career is his 
correspondence with Dr. MANNING and {through 
the latter) with the Pope in reference to the 
(Ecumenical Council and the claim Dr Cum- 
MING made to be heard there in vindication of 
his opinions as a Protestant. As is already 
known, the answer returned by his Holiness was 
to the effect that Dr. CumminG would be wel- 
come at the forthcoming council, but that he 


must appear there, if at all, in the character of a 


penitent and a convert. Of course, the Rev; 
Doctor declines these conditions; and conse+ 
quently is littlé likely to make his appearance at 
Rome. 


THE OLD NORTH DUTCH CHURCH. 


One of the saddest *of the results of the de- 
structive fire in Fulton Street, this city, on the 
morning of October 27, was the destruction of 
the stgeple of the Old North Dutch Church, at 
the corner of Fulton and William streets. This- 
steeple was one of the few relics of the early his- 
tory of New York city. Nearly all the old land- 


‘marks contemporaneous with it have been oblit- 


erated. ‘A reporter in one of our morning jour- 
nals thus commemorates the departed steeple : 
‘* What has it seen? Some communicative bird 
would say, perhaps, this: ‘That the steeple was 
built when PETER STUYVESANT Came, under or- 
ders from the States General, tube the Governor of 
their province of New Netherlands ; that in those 


[Novemser'13, 18697. 


BURNING -OF THE STEEPLE OF THE OLD NORTH DUTCH CHURCH, NEW YORK. 


stirring days Holland had just been acknowledged 


as an independent nation ; that war with England 
was going on, and that Van. Tromp, the plucky 
Dutch admiral, was blustering around the Brit- 


ish coast, carrying a broom at his mast-head, © 


with which he proposed to sweep the Channel ; 
that he had several fierce fights with BLAKE, the 
English admiral, and in the last one he was 
killed, the English triumphed, and peace fol- 
lowed ; that the old steeple knew this, and knew 
PETER STUYVESANT, the wooden-legged Govern- 
or, who resigned by treaty the sword the British- 


{SketTourp spy THEO. R. Davis.] 


ers ‘could not take, and retired in lofty indignia- 
tion to his splendid farm, where he growled out 
the remainder of a useless life in cursing the fate 


‘that had Anglicized’his good Dutch city. When 


hard-headed PETER was gathered to his fathers 
the steeple was left entirely alone. It saw the 
gradual demoralization of its adopted city by the 
intrusion of barbarians from England and Scot- 


land and Ireland, and—worse than all—from 


Yankee land; it saw the fugitive Huguenot and 
his colder brother, the Puritan, pass under its 
shadow on their weary way to or from witch- 
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* burning New Haven; it saw the undisciplined 


troops of WasHinGTon fiving across the island 
from the wild hills of Brooklyn; it saw that 
same WASHINGTON, seven years after, ride down 
the Old Bowerie more like a demi-god than a 
man; it saw the bonfires that: proclaimed peace 
and independence, the fire-works that hailed the 
inauguration of the man whom. Providence left 
childless that his country might call him father.’ ” 

In the old: church there have been daily noon 
prayer-meetings since September 23, 1857. ‘These 
meetings are still continued; even while the fire- 
engines were working—amidst the dripping of 
water and the bustle of a crowd of curious spec- 
tators—a prayer-meeting was held on the noon 
of the 27th, 
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The North Dutch Church was built by the 
Consistory of the Reformed Dutch Church, since 
familiarly known as the Collegiate Reformed 
Dutch Church—a religious organization coeval 
with the first colonial settlement by the Holland- 
ers, in the first part of the seventeenth century. 
The corner-stone of the North Church was laid 
in 1767—the same year that the old Brick 
Presbyterian Church was opened. The expense 
of the edifice, when opened in 1769, was esti- 
mated at £12,000. ‘The first regular pastor was 
the Rev. Dr. Jonn H. Livincston. During 
the occupation of this city by the British in the 
Revolutionary War the North Churelr was used 
as a hospital, and for storage. A new and beau- 


church, wis carried away by the British, and | 


placed in au English country church. The cherch 
was reopened in 1784. Dr. Livingston re- 
signed his pastoral charge in 1810. 

In 1856 there were in the ministry of the Col- 
legiate Dutch Reformed Church in this city Drs. 
Joun Knox, Wm. C. Brown ier, THomas DE 
Witt, Tuomas VERMILYE, and TaLsot W. 
CHAMBERS. 

Among the collegiate churches in the lower 
part of the city, the Old North Church has main- 


tained its original site for the longest period. A. 


large warehouse many years ago took the place 
of the Old South Church; and in 1843 the Old 
Middle Church was transformed into the ‘City 


tiful pulpit, which had just been placed in the | Post-office. : 
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CANVAS-BACK DUCK 
ON CHIESAPEAKLE BAY. 

WE have in this country as many as thirty 
different varieties of duck. The season for hunt- 
ing this game is at its height in November and 
December. To the sportsman the shores of 
Chesapeake Bay afford peculiar facilities for 
duck-shooting. Our illustration on this page 
shows a number of dueks feeding on the wild 
celery plant in the vicinity of this bay. The 
shores and inlets of Chesapeake Bay have beet 
portioned off in sections, and either bought or 


leased by numerous Ducking Clubs, for the more | 


convenient pursuit of their favorite sport. The 


| canvas-back duck is probably the best known 
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of our water-fowl. Early in October it begins to 
arrive from its northern breeding-grounds, and 
soon swarms in flocks of countless thousands all 


The Delaware and Susque- 
hannah rivefS, Kong Island Sound, and Chesa- 
peake Bay seem be the favorite resorts of this 
delicious fowl; and although they are annually 
Slaughtered by means of all the devices which 
human ingenuity can suggest, the above-named 
places, during the entire season, are fairly alfve 
with them. 

. The presence of this game in such numbers in 
these waters may be accounted for by the fact 
that the favorite food of the wild duck—the va- 


along the coast. 


lisneria, or wild celery — grows abundantly in 
these localities. The usual manner of obtaining 
the food is by diving, and asthe root is the only 
part of the plant that is devoured, a large flock 
will leave abundant relics of its prowess in the 
gastronomic line behind it. The blades of the 


celery, according to -W1Lson, are often found 
strewn over the. entire surface of the water, or 
blown into wind-rows, reminding one of a new- 
mown field. | 

The almost constant companion of the canvas- 
back is the fine, though somewhat mischievous, 
duck known as the American widgeon—A nas 
Americaza —as thorough a rascal: as was ever 
created; a perfect parasite in the true sense of 
that term.—living almost entirely off of the ex- 
ertions of others. Like the canvas-back, the 


widgeon is extremely fond of the roots of the va- i ; 
Now Francis loved a pretty maid, 


Jisneria, but, being no diver, does not possess the 
means of obtaining them, except by the exercise 
of its strategic powers. 
to watch the manipulations of the.thief; quietly 
edging itself near to a selected victim, it patient- 
ly waits until that unsuspecting creature disap- 
pears in quest of its food. A violent commotion 
now goes on under the water; it is the struggle 
of the duck with the plant; finally the luckless 


-canvas-back emerges, blinded, momentarily, by' 


the water; the widgeon ‘‘ gibbles” quickly for- 
ward, snatches the morsel, and is off ere the 
dupe has got the water out of its eyes. These 
interrupted dreams of gastronomic bliss are the 
causes of much contention between the two par- 
ties; But, leaving this minor point of difference 
out of view, they are very good friends. 

Andéther, but a far more congenial companion 
than the last, is the ‘red: head,” a duck very 
nearly allied to the pochard of England. For- 
tunately for our friend the canvas-back, this bird 
is «uu excellent diver, and consequently is not 
oblised to resort té the harmless little eccentrici- 
tids of the widgeon. It is the inferior of its con- 
vener, both in excellence of flesh, game spirit, 
und stateliness of appearance. ‘This bird is 
unfrequently palmed off on unsuspecting gentry 
from the ‘rural deestricts” as the Jona side can- 
vus-back; and these deluded creatures will pro- 
test that it is worth a ‘‘ lull load of spreeng 
thicken,” devouring it with great gusto, occa- 
sionally varying the performance by smackings 
of the lips and rolling of the eyes. 

The enormous prices which are offered for 
canvas-back birds are becoming the cause of 
their rapid extermination. 

The unprincipled, and we may say cowardly, 
manner in which the canvas-backs are usually 
obtained is certainly, to say the least, shameful. 
No ¢rue sportsman will descend to or counte- 
nance the wholesale systems of murder to which 
these delightful birds, and all of our water- 
fia] with them, are subjected ; nay, we will go 
further and say that no true sportsman will 
descend-to the use of decoys, and by so doing 
degrade himself to the level of the pot-hunter. 
‘The game should always be allowed a chance for 
lite: it should be shot in a scientific and sports- 
manlike manner, tgough, we presume, it is of lit- 
tle difference to it in which manner it loses its 
hfe; but the point is, that but few men can,han- 
dle water-fowl in a scientific (so to speak) man- 
ner, and by this means the destruction is stopped. 
Decoys, blinds, disguises, and ambushes should 
become an abomination in the eyes of our sport- 
ing men. 

‘There are many stratagems practiced, by means 
of which the gunner is brought within range of his 
game. method much practiced on the Dela- 
ware, during the winter months, comes under 
the head Of that class of operations technically 
designated as ‘‘ disguises.” It consists of deck- 
ing out the boat with white substances so as to 
resemble it to a large cake of ice. The birds 
will allow this to float very near to them; at 
least, close enough to allow the workers of this 
singular craft to spread death and devastation 
among them. 

’ Another and very common method of approach- 


ing, as practiced on Chesapeake Bay, is that of | 


sailing on fre ducks. A light, strong sail-boat 
is procured, in which the gunner places himself, 
and allows the boat, seemingly without conscious- 
ness of doing so, to drift out upon a flock. . He 
cap usually approach within fifteen or twenty 


- yards, which is near enough for his purpose. 
The decoy method, which is well known, is. 


the poorest excuse of any of these. There is no 
skill required in the manipulation of the images. 
An infant could kill enough with them in one 
day to last a week, 

It is customary among the sportsmen of Ches- 
apeake Bay to provide themselves with trained 
dogs, which, by grotesque actions, decoy the 
birds within range of the hunter, who is hidden 
in the bushes. Some glaring object, as a red 
handkerchief, is fastened around the body of the 
canine, and he is then placed in full view of a 
flock. They notice the strange, and, to them, 
unaccountable antics of the dog, and their cu- 
riosity overcomes them. ‘They draw timidly 
neafto the place of death, and the souls of a 
large proportion of their number hie to the 
“‘fappy feeding-grounds,” which, no doubt, 
according to their traditions, is stocked with 


_ the valisneria roots, and is. tree from all inter- 


lopers, such as the widgeon. 


It is extremely amusing | 


| 
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THE FAITHLESS FAIR. 
A LOVE BALLAD. 
1. 
Ou! Francis was a nice young man, 
He was his parents’ joy ; 
And pleasant ‘twas to see how they 
Did hanker on their b(u)oy. 
II. 
Now he was born in troublous times, 
When kings could ne’er ‘agree ; 
There was no friendship on the land, 
- Though French ships on the sea. 


Ilis little ears soon heard about 
. War's terrors and alarms; 
He early joined the infant-ry— 
A little child-in-arms ! 


He soon grew up, his chin grew down, 
When, grievous to relate, 

He found he had no property, 
Though come to man's estate! 


Vv. 

About this time his parents died, 
And Francis made his moan; 
They gave him nothing when they left, 

Though he was /eft a-loné! 


VI. 


And Sarah was her name; 
And in her tinder heart this spark 
Had kindled up a flame. 


VII. 


His face was drear and blank— 
And so she said, ‘‘ Oh, tell me all; 
My Francis, pray be frank!” 
| VIII. 
**Oh, Sarah, all my money’s gone, 
"Tis that which me dejects ; 
‘And certain men, without a cause, 
Have seized on my effects ! 
IX. 
‘‘ A sailer’s life were death to me, 
Salt beef alone to eat; 
And so I'll join the army, lest 
I’m taken to the Fleet! 


x. 
‘And don’t be jealous, though I sue’d 
For Susan, as you know; 
She cruelly bade me ‘go a-long!’ 
And that was long a-go. 


xI. 


And others, say you will — 
To Love's accounts aye give a check, 
And never meet a Bill!” 


XII. 
‘‘Oh, Fraficis, listen ere you ‘list, - 
One favor don’t refuse: a. 
Don’t think of Susan, for, you know, 
A Frank’s worth twenty Sous!” 


XIII. 


Well, then, they tried a change of hair, 
He pressed a golden curl, 


And he exclaimed, ‘* Good girl!” 


XIV. 
He took leave of his grandmother, 
And wiped away each tear, 
And said, ‘‘ Don’t grieve, dear granny, 
I shall be a grena-dier !” 
xv. 
When Francis left her for the wars, 
Of suitors she’d a score, 


All coming to a-dore. 


xVI. 
She ought to have declined, 


And so she changed her mind! 


XVII. 
And at the altar, faithless maid, 
She altered all her vows, 
And gave her hand, with all her heart, 
‘To William, as his spouse. 
The Parson asked, ‘‘ Does any say 
She may not be this man’s?” ~ 
A hollow voice said, ‘‘I forbid 
The blessing and the bans! | 


“Oh, Sarah, Sarah, you did vow 
You true to me would stick ; 
Though I was dead your conduct false 
Has stung me Zo the quick! 


xX. 


A dozen in the fight; 

I puzzled them, and so they;-made 
A riddle of me quite! 

XXI. 

afterward they buried. me’ 
All underneath the sod; 

My spirit homeward roamed as soon 
As it could roam abroad. 


XXII. . 


Now listen to me, both: 
Your troth you'd plight, you'll find you 


A pretty plight, in troth! 


f 


Now Sarah saw he looked distressed—~— 


‘‘There’s William, once your suitor, love, 


She sobbed, and whispered low, ‘‘ Good-by !” 


And sighing youths thronged Sarah’s doors, 


And William sued; his parts of speech 
But thought she shouldn’t mind the change, — 


‘“The Frenchmen’s bulléts pierced me through, 


“Oh, grievous fault! I find you're false; 


re in 


}. And 


XXIII. 
_** Henceforth your ghost, like mine, shall walk, 
roam around at night; — 
' No longer sprightly, you shall be 
A melancholy sprite,” 
He said no more, all looked arou.d, 
But nobody was there, | 
And on the altar-steps they stood, 
And all were ‘‘on the stare!” 


All terrified, they gazed around, 
And tried in vain, meanwhile, 
To bring the jickle Sarah to, 
All with sal volatile! ! 


XXVI. 


The Doctor shook his head, 
And said the erring Sarah was 
As any herring dead. 


XXvIl. 

And after, in the cold church-yard, 
They laid her in the ground; 

Her tomb, lest idle folks should scoff, 

With railings fenced around. : 


XXVIII. 
And still they say that she is seen, 
Each night throughout the year, 
A-walking in the spirit, though 
She’s lying in the bier! ! 
MORAL. 
A little moral you may glean 
From all that you have heard: 
Whene'er your vow you give away, 
Mind—aLways lem WORD! 
R. F. 


OTTILIA’S PILGRIMAGE. 
. By JUSTIN M‘CARTHY. 

OrTit1a WESTFELDT was a Swedish girl who 
might, indeed, have been fairly taken as a femi- 
nine symbol of Sweden and the fair-haired North. 
I think if an artist were to seek for a type and 


- emblem’ of Swedish womanhood he could hardly 


find a purer and more charming representative 
of it than this handsome girl. She had smooth 
golden hair, not of the tawny tow which has 
grown to be so great a favorite just now; but 
so smooth and yellow that it really looked like 
dead gold-leaf on each side of her white fore- 
head. Her face had a clear, decided outline, 
with features regular, but somewhat large; and 
her eyes were deeply blue, a genuine and un- 
mistakable blue. One finds it hard to think 
of a Madonna in a northern climate; but if 
there could be such a thing conceivable, Ottilia 
might have passed as a fair embodiment of a 
Scandinavian Madonna. She lived in Stock- 
holm with her father, and had now no mother, 
brother, or sister. Her father had married very 
young, and was still so far removed from any ap- 
pearance of age, and was s0 constayt a compan- 
ion of his daughter, that people said he might 
have passed for her elder brother; and he was 
mee pleased to hear this said, and rather proud 
of it. 

Ottilia’s father had one or two marked pecul- 
iarities. He was, for one thing, an ardent repub- 
lican. Not that he had any objection to the gov- 
ernment of Sweden or to the descendant of Ber- 
nadotte—Oscar the First—who sat on the throne 
during the early manhood and prime of Christian 
Westfeldt ; or to Charles the Fifteenth, who suc- 
ceeded him; but that he was a sincere and im- 
passioned votary of republicanism. Being a vo- 

of republicanism he was naturally a devoted 
admirer of the United States. At all times and 
in every civilized country, since the days when 
Washington, Lafayette, and Kosciusko fought 
side by side, there can be found a group, or 
groups, or masses of thinking men, to whom 
the republic of America has always shone like 
the pole-star of freedom. For there are two 


and more especially in despotic, countries. The 
one class have always been captivated by the glit- 
ter, the lyrical splendor, the lofty, vague aspira- 
tions, the majestic, unsubstantial pageant of hu- 
man brotherhood, which belong to what I may 
call, for want of a better phrase, French repub- 
licanism. The other have always found their 
ideal in the simple, solid, unpretending, almost 
prosaic truth and reality of the American repub- 
lic. I wonder if all Americans are aware of the 
fact that in every European state, however small, 
there are, and for generations always have been, 
men bound together, often unconsciously, in the 
bonds of a brotherhood almost like that of free- 
masonry —the brotherhood of devotion to the 
American republic. 

Christian Westfeldt was one of these, and his 
daughter Ottilia imbibed all his sentiments, and 


and romantic tinge around them. Moreover, 
her, father and herself were intimate friends of 
the good and true Fredrika Bremer, that sym- 
bol in literature and life of the simple, benefi- 
cent womanhood of the North; and Ottilia, 
brought up almost at the feet of Miss Bréher, 
had learned from her to love many places an@ 
npr in America as iffshe had seen and known 


em. 

Ottilia led a singularly calm and happy life up 
to her eighteenth year. Indeed existence seem- 
ed to lie before her smooth and calm as a quiet 
inland lake. Her father’s modest means sufficed 
to keep them becomingly in the unpretentious, 
intelligent, cultured, social circle to which they 
belonged. She was soon to be married to one 
whom she dearly loved—a gallant, brave young 
Swede, who had been educated in one of the 
military academies, and was to have been an 


officer of engineers, but had given up a military 


reproduced them with even a more passionate 


Alas, alas! ‘twas all in vain; a. 


distinct classes of republicans in monarchical, 


careet at the express desire of Ottilia and her 


fathet, and was now becoming a successful man 
in railwey and other engineering of a civil kind. 
Nothing whatever occurred which even threat- 
ened a danger to the happiness of these tranquil 
lovers until the early part of the year 1861. 

Do you remember that fine passage in one 
of Macaulay’s essays in which he illustrates the 
wide-spread, almost universal discord and slaugh- 
ter caused by the reckless ambition of Frederick 
the Great, and declares that red men on the 
shores of Ontario, who had never heard of Fred- 
erick’s name, sctalped and tortured each other 
because of his quarrel? Not quite so remark- 
able, yet still remarkable, is the fact that the 
political ambition of Jefferson Davis and his 
colleagues shattered in a moment the whole 


| earthly scheme of a happy, tranquil little group 


living in a picturesque suburb of the capital of 
Sweden. | 

‘The secession war blazed out, and Ottilia and 
her father saw their long-cherished idol appar- 
ently about to be broken. They felt the news 
as they might have felt a Russian or French in- 
vasion of Sweden. It was an evening of early 


{ spring that Eric Swenson, the lover, stood with 


Ottilia and Westfeldt in a room as yet only light- 
ed by the moon and the glittering stars, and spoke 
of the treasonable conxpiracy against the Amer- 
ican Union; and there was one thought, yet 
unspoken, in the breast of all. Yet a few, a 
very few months, and Ottilia and Eric were to 
be married. Eric looked at her—was about to 
speak out his thoughts, then hesitated and shrank 
from it. Their eyes met. 
who spoke: 

“Can we do nothing, any of us,” she said, 
impetuously, for the great republic ?” 
**T can do something,” cried Eric. 

you spoke I hardly dared to offer—” 

-**# can do something,” the elder man broke 
in. ‘*I have honored and loved the republic all 
my.life.. ‘Thank Heaven I am not too old or too 
weak to fight in her cause to-day. She has given 
a home to many of our Scandinavians. It is 
right we should all try to do something for her. 
Ottilia, you shall marry Eric at once; he will 
take care of you; and I will go out to America 
and fight for the Union.” | 

** Never!” cried Eric. will go. 
stay and take care of Ottilia. 1 could do some 
good there. I could turn my training as a mili- 
tary engineer to some account, for the first time. 
I will do something worth doing, and make Ot- 
tilia proud of me.” 

**You foolish boy, don’t you think Ottilia 


You must 


Then it was Ottilia - 


“Until 


would rather have you with her than in dan- 


ger?” 

** Let us ask her. Let Ottilia decide!” 

** Agreed, my boy. Ottilia shall decide.” 

“*Ob no, dear father; no, dear Eric. Don’t 
ask me to decide! Oh, I wish I had not spoken! 
I am afraid now of what I have done! How 
could I possibly part with either of you? How. 
could I bear to see our happiness broken up? 
It is a great cause. I wish I could give myself 
up to it Pay how could I give up my father and 


ergy had for the moment almost collapsed. She 
dreaded the thought of parting, really parting, 


from her father or her lover; and her eyes were 


filled with tears and her limbs trembled. 

But the father and the lover persevered. One 
or other would go; and each urged more and 
more vehemently his own claims. Both com- 
bined in pressing a decision upon Ottilia. 

**Come, Ottilia, my child,” said her father at. 
last, in an urgent and decisive tone, ‘‘ we expect 
a little firmness and a little sacrifice from_you. 
Don’t ask us both to draw back from a good 
cause to which we feel in our hearts that one at 
least ought to be dedicated. ‘This is the true 
cause of all free men, and all men who wish to 
be free every where over the world. ‘Truly 
merica could well do without us. But that is 
‘nOs the question; our duty is not the less clear. 
She could probably have done without Rocham- 
beau and even Lafayette. One of us must go— 
decide, Ottilia—and remember Eric is to be yvur 
husband.” 

**Yes, decide, Ottilia!” cried the young man ; 
*fand remember that my rival in this dispute is 
your father.” 

Ottilia’s heart beat fiercely and her eyes grew 
dim, and for a moment she could not see or 
speak. But, if she must choose, Nr decision 
was clear. She made one or two efforts to speak 
and failed; then at last collected all her strength 
and sense, and said : .” 

** Father, dear father, you must not go. Eric, 
my own love, I send you,” 

Eric sprang forward and caught her in his 
arms. For the effort had overtaxed her, and she 
was falling in a faint. 


Before a week was out Eric had sailed’ from 
Bremen. A brave little handful of sturdy young 
Swedes went with him, all eager to offer their 
strong arms to the service of human freedom and 
of the American Union. Eric, who had been 
many times in Kngland on engineering projects, 
and spoke English fluently, occupied himself a 
good deal during the voyage in teaching his com- 
patriots a little of the language. 
his and their exertions among Swedes in Ameri- 
ca to raise a distinct Swedish: regiment, which 
should make its mark on the battle-fields of tl 
republic. 

He was to have written to Ottilia ever so often ; 
and -he did write many letters full of love and 
high spirits and hope. Then there came a long 
blank. She expected, poor girl, every day to 
find the papers full of some wonderful exploit 
performed by her young hero; but the stories of 
battles brought no record of his deeds or his 
name. ‘The last letter she received from him 
was written on the eve of the great fight at An- 
tietam. Ottilia and her father followed on the 


He hoped by - 


> 
| 
| 
| 
| ee Indeed, Ottilia’s sudden burst of chivalric en- 
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up every movement of the war. She knew 
more of its scenes and its progress than many a 
New York girl did. - Indeed, her whole soul was 
in it. 

So the days, and weeks, and months wore on, 
and Ottilia never heard of her lover. She and 
her father hardly dared to speak the doubts and 
fears that tortured them. Westfeldt wrote to 
the Swedish consul in New York, who made care- 
ful inquiries, but could find no trace of Eric’s 
movements or even of his existence after Antie- 
tam. He had served in the German regiment, 
and his name was returned with those of the 
missing. ‘The only scrap of comfort was, that 
the list of the killed or the wounded had no name 
like his. 

‘‘T ought to have gone,” said Westfeldt to 
himself very sadly one day. ‘‘I ought not to 
have left it to her deci#ion”—hé was gazing at 
the pale face of his daughter—‘‘I ought not to 
have allowed him to go. She would have got 
over the loss of me, and been happy with her 
husband. Him she can never forget. Her life is 
ruined from its very spring-time.” 

He thought for a few moments, and then he 
went over to his daughter, and took her hand in 


his. 
‘*Ottiligftmy child, let us go in search of 
him.” 


A flush of light that seemed almost joyous 
came in her deep blue eyes. She pressed her fa- 
ther’s hand rapturously, and cried, ‘* Oh, father, 
dear father, let us go! Let us leave this place 


at once Je shall find him—I know we shall.” 
T ratio not very troublesome, 
and ¢h oped to leave’stockholm on their love 


ut Fate sharply in- 


terposed, heavy, sudden 


blow. 
Westfeldt, Aho had always seemed in noble 
health, was eized with convulsive spasms one 


day, and appeared to be stricken with something 
like paralysis. His condition apparently baf- 
fled the doctors, and he became steadily worse 

d worse. - The very morning of the day when 

e and his daughter were to have left Stockholm 
for their voyage he suddenly called her over to 
him, clutched her hand, murmured convulsively, 
**Oh, Ottilia, my daughter! O God, watch 
over her!” and then sank back—and Ottilia was 
alone in the world. 

Her grief, his burial, her utter prostration 
when the excitement of fresh agony was over, 
kept her long in Stockholm. Then her friends 
endeavored to retain her with them, and dissuade 
her from carrying out alone,the enterprise she 
had resolved on with her f The American 
riously drawing to a 


to be less con about the utter failure of 
Grant and the disastrous retreat of Sherman. 
One of the young Swedes who had sailed and 
served with Eric actually came back to Stock- 
holm wounded and wasted; and he reported 
that Eric had long been given up by such of his 
compatriots as still survived. ‘There seemed lit- 
tle use, indeed, in Ottilia’s quest; yet go to Amer- 
ica,and seek for her lost lover she would. At 
last, to escape the advice and the importunity of 
her friends, she literally broke away from Stock- 
holm ; fled, without giving any one notice, or say- 
ing a word of farewell, to Bremen; and thence 
sailed away across the Atlantic, more lonely and 
less hopeful than the wife of Cameralzumar, in the 
** Arabian Nights,” when she starts on her brave, 
sad pilgrimage, to find the husband who had so 
mysteriously disappeared from her side. 

When Ottilia arrived in New York the war was 
all over, and President Lincoln lay dead. What 
was this poor, solitary Swedish girl, who spoke 
but little English, to do in this strange, vast city 
—in this almost limitless land—where she had 
come to find an obscure young man who had 


‘dropped out of the sight of the living world years 


ago? She took an odd, girlish, romantic course. 
She sought out an Aimerican poet and scholar 
whom Frederika Bremer had known well, and 


she flung herself down before him, and told 


him her story. He listened with interest, com- 
passion, admiration; he offered her a shelter 
with his family; and he threw all his energy 
and influence into, the effort to find her lover. 
Some trace of Eric was found at last. He had 
beyond doubt been taken prisoner, and confined 
in the fearful Libby Prison. He had even been 
there until a comparatively recent period. But 
whether his wasted bones filled one of the num- 
berless nameless graves of the prison; wheth- 
er he was among the living skeletons at last re- 


_ deemed from bondage; wether he was one of a 
_ few men who had succeeded, under extraordinary 
- difficulties, in making their escape, it seemed 


impossible now to know. Ottilia’s new friend 
and protector did all he could to get further ti- 
dings, butin vain. The trail of the missing lover 
was lost, utterly lost, amidst the smoke and dust 
and blood of the war’s last convulsions. 

‘*Stay with us; let this be your home—liy 
with my wife and daughters, and be one of our 
family,” said Ottilia’s friend to her in tender, 
paternal tones one evening when all hope seem- 
ed to have gone of the restoration of her lover. 
The poet and his wife, and the young Swedish 
girl, stood together outside the porch of a beauti- 
ful country house, and on a lawn which sloped 
gently to the banks of a noble river. 

‘*Oh, you are generous and kind—who ever 
was so generous ?”” 

‘Nay! as an American I owe you much. 
You sacrificed all for our cause; do we not owe 
you at least a home?” : 

‘* But, dear friends, I can’ not stay. I feel 
that I ought to go back to where my father is 
buried, and where my Eric, if he be alive—and 
oh, I still believe he is alive—will surely one day 
come to seek for me.” . 

‘* But you have written home—you have told 
your friends—they know where you are ?” 


4 


Times was beginning - 


“Alas! no, I have written to-tobody; I | 


have not had the heart to say any thing. I 
have been absorbed only in the one thought. 
I,fear I spoil your happy home with my sadness 
and my anxiety.” 

** You shall not go back,” said the poet's wife, 
throwing her arm affectionately round the girl's 
waist. ‘* You can have no very close and dear 


‘friends in Stockholm, or you must have written 


to them ;. and we have, therefore, the first claim 
on you. Come, now, don’t say anymore. You 
shall be my daughter. I will never give you up 
to any one but Eric; for, dear Ottilia, I, too, 
believe you will see Eric once more.” 

Ottilia threw herself into her friend’s arms and 
sobbed; but felt, for the first time since her fa- 
ther’s death, a gleam of returning brightness. 

While she was thus clasped in the protecting 
embrace of her friend, the poet, who stood look- 
ing on with moistened eyes, was approached by 
a servant, who brought a message forhim. The 
poet loved to be free from interruption at home, 
and was always making stern and futile vows 
that he would see nobody; he was always being 
importuned by strangers or beggars, whom the 
fame of his poetry or the fame of his benevo- 
lence attracted; he was always sending people 
hastily away unseen, and then sending the serv- 
ant after them to call them back. ‘‘ One may,” 
he used to say, ** be visited by an angel some day 
in the disguise of a beggar or an autograph- 
hunter; and it would be a dreadful mistake to 
send the heavenly messenger away unseen.” So 
this time he winced a little, frowned, grumbled a 
little, shrugged his shoulders, and, finally, told 
the servant he would see the unknown and name- 
less intruder. 

Ottilia and the poet’s wife did not observe his 
going—only saw after a while that he was gone. 
Presently he came back, looking strangely ex- 
cited : 

‘* My dear,” he said to his wife, *‘the angels 
have sent a visitor at last.” And he drew her 
away and whispered something to her—whereon 
she started and almost broke into a screams and 
glanced involuntarily at Ottilia. 

The husband and wife walked up and down a 
turn or two on the lawn, and talked in low tones. 
Then they approached Ottilia. 

‘*Dear Ottilia,” said the poet, in a grave, 
sweet voice, ‘‘ you have borne much sorrow and 
anxiety and disappointment nobly. Is your 
spirit strong and brave enough to bear with 
tidings of joy ?” | | 

Ottilia clasped her hands, and a wild cry broke 
from her lips : 

‘*Qh, my’ dear friend, tell me, tell at once! 
Have you news of Eric? Is Eric living?” 

‘* Eric is living. Eric is here!” ; 

Ottilia made a sudden movement as if she 
would rush to meet her lover, then her knees 
trembled, her strength gave way, and she faint- 
ed. When she recovered her consciousness Eric, 
brown, worn of face, and bearded, held her in 
his arms, 

And so her long quest and her long sorrow 
were over, and her lover lived and had found 
her again. His story was easily told. He had 
languished through a long imprisonment in Rich- 
mond, where he never had a chance of writing 
to her or sending her a message. Just toward 
the close of the war he had contrived to escape, 
and made his way, after immense difficulties, to 
the North, whence he sailed for Europe in a slow, 
old, lumbering vessel, which gave him a passage 
cheaply. Having got nearly half way across the 
Atlantic, they were driven back to New Bruns- 
wick, — thence he sailed again, and at last 
reached Stockholm only to find that Ottilia had 
long left it to seek him in the United States. 
No one in Stockholm knew any thing of her 
whereabouts. He raised what money he could 
and returned to New York. ‘The very first day 
of his arrival he heard some vague story about a 
Swedish girl living under the shelter of the ven- 
erable poet and scholar’s roof, and he lost. no 
time in seeking the poet in his country home. 
He could hardly put his question into coherent 
words when, half distracted with the conflicting 
tortures of hope and doubt, he stood in the poet’s 
presence. 

There is nothing more to be said, except that 
Ottilia and Eric are margied, and are settled in 
the United States; thaté@he poet and his family 


hold them always in the warmest and closest . 


friendship; and that there is far more of truth 
in this little story than its readers perhaps would 
at first be inclined to suppose. 


SEA-SICKNESS. 


THE immediate cause of sea-sickness is an un- 
due amount of blood in the nervous centres down 
the back. ‘This being true, the malady will be 
avoided by preventing such a condition; and 
when it exists it will be cured by lessening: the 
amount of blood in those’centres. In doing ei- 


j,ther the one or the other, the vertebral and sym- 


pathetic nervous systems must be included in the 
remedial measure, for both are,concerned in the 
production of the disorder. /To cure sea-sick- 
ness, then, if these opinions correct, nothing 
more is necessary than to reduce the temperature 
of the nerve-centres. ‘Phis, according to Dr. 
Chapman, an English physician, is best done by 
the application of ice in an India rubber bag 
along the spine. ‘The remedy may appear a des- 
perate one; and in some states of atmospheric 
temperature the thought of such an application 
will have a chilling influence upon the expectant 
traveler; but, instead of its having a cold, depress- 
ing, uncomfortable effect upon the patient, it is 
really a pleasant, agreeable application, giving 
quickly a sensation of warmth where most .need- 
ed, and acting with a soothing influence upon 
the disturbed system. ‘To prove this, compare 
the condition of a traveler-who has accepted the 
remedy with that of the man who has not. The 
sick passenger sits helpless, retching and vomit- 


ing on a winter’s day, with the spray dashing 
over him—cold, faint, depressed and ready to 
die. ‘The man with a column of ice on his back 
moves from place to place with a healthy brain 
and stomach, suffering no more. inconvenience 
than is brought about by the difficulty of sup- 
porting his centre of gravity. The comfort or 


discomfort felt by a traveler in the use of ice as | 


a preventive to sea-sickness is more in the mode 
of application than in the nature of the specitic. 
If the India rubber ice-bag be kept in the centre 
of the back, and in contact with the spine, with- 
out extending far on either side from the spinal 
column, the bag is worn without inconvenience. 
It is not even necessary, in all cases, to wear it 
next the skin. A far'more important considera- 
tion is the application of it when employed as a 
remedy in other nervous disorders, that the re- 

ured effect may be obtained in the greatest de- 
gree, and with the least loss of time. 


CURIOUS MECHANISM OF THE 
THYSANURA. 


At a late meeting of the British Association 
Sir J. Lubbock read a paper on the singular 
anatomy of the thysanura, an insect of extreme 
delicacy of organization, which has an apparatus 
for locomotion totally unlike any other known to 
entomologists. ‘They have six legs, but no wings. 
The tail is provided with two long appendages 
which are bent forward under the body, forming 
a spring, by means of which the creature is ena- 
bled to leap with such force as to go twelve inches 


at each jump. The power is not in the action . 


of muscles or muscular fibres, but actually in a 
bent elastic spring. Minute muscles draw it for- 
ward and under an actual latch, where it is con- 
fined like the spring of a gun-lock, until, by the 
will of the insect, the spring throws the little be- 
ing rapidly forward, foot after foot, in pursuit of 
game or to escape from enemies. 

A spring constructed and acting on a different 
principle, but equally surprising when anatomic- 
ally studied, exists in the mechanism of a kanga- 
roo’s tail. As the animal rises up on its long 
hind-legs, the tail is a powerful instrument for 
throwing the body onward with a bound. When 
put to their speed they vault with surprising en- 
ergy, so that they can outrun a swift horse. 
Every principle known in the domain of the 
mechanic arts is merely a humble imitation of 
what nature has always exhibited in animal 
structures. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Tue following curiously-mixed poetical effusion was 
written by an inmate of the Lunatic Asylum at Utica, 
and is certainly a peculiar specimen: 

Gayly. the r tuned his guitar, 

Serenading the magpie with feathers and tar; 
Sweetly he sneezed at her, sourly he sighed: 

** Lady-bird, lady-bird, wilt be my bride?” 

She for the elephant sadly had pined, 

Ate but an ox, and then vowed she hadn’t dined; 
Carried up a photograph close to her heart, 


Wrapped up in lobsters, bank-potes, and plum tart..: 


At mt ht the rivals met in the whale, 

And fought by the light of the grasshopper’s tail; 
The elephant stood on his trunk to take breath, 
And the tiger cat cosily hugged him to death. 
Then with a cabbage-stalk boldly he wrote: 
**Come, love, and tread on the tail of my coat; 
See thy own crocodile a-whistling for thee.” 

He groaned—gave a gurgle—a cold corpse was he. 


A Frenchman for twenty years loved a lady, and 
never missed passing his evenings at her house. She 
became a widow. ‘I 
wish cried his 
friend; “you may now 
marry the woman you 
have so long adored.” 
‘* Alas!” said the poor 
Frenchman, profoundly 
dejected, ‘‘and where 
should I spend myeven- 
ings ?” 


Once upon a time, be- 
fore the negro had ac- 
quired any other than a 
pecuniary value, an old 
colored divine, who was 
holding forth to an au- 
dience of his own race 
on the watchful care 
and goodness of the Al- 
mighty, and endeavor- 
ing to impress upen 
hearers the value of a 
Christian darkey in the 
eyes of Heaven, illus- - 
trated the point thus: 
‘*My Bredren, though 
you can buy seven spar- 
rows for a farthing, de 
Almighty hab a book to 
put down whar ebery 
one of dem falls. Now 
if de Almighty take so 
much care ob de spar- 
row dat costs only one- 
seventh ob a farthing, 
wat you s’pose he do for 
you, a thousand-dollar 
bigger?” 

A woman from the 
rural districts bought 
some mourning goods 
at a store a few days 


ago, saying her sald \ 


band was sick and could 
not live more than a 
week, and adding: ‘I 
thought I had better be 
gettin’ the funeral fixins 
and make ‘em up, cause 
it’s a real bother to get 
"em made when there’s 
dead folks in the house, 
an’ I hate to borrow.” 


A baptism was to be - 
solemnized in our block- 
ading fleet off Northy 
Carolina in 1865, and 
notice was to be given 
to the fleet by signal. 
The book contained no 
symbols for ‘‘baptism,” 
and the order was sig- 
nalized thus: ‘* There 
will be religious diving 
on shore at 2 P.M.” 


nN 


KNOW YoU? | 
Know you the hour when PhebuSsteals: 
From where ‘Aurora blushing lies, . 
And mounts the heaven on glowing wheels, 
And gilds the gray of dawning skies? 


Know you thé time “when the birds begin 
To carol] to the rising sun— ? 

When from the woods their jocund din 
Proclaims the reign of night is done? 


Know you the moment when the dew’ 
Exhales in silvery sighs from blooms 
Whereon it slept the whole night throngh, 

Till Phebus the rapt earth illumes? 


Know you the moment, time, and hour 
Of daybreak? Well, you do, mayhap. 

Well, that’s the time I feel a power _ 
Of pleasure in “that other nap.” 


A little boy had his first pocket-knife, and for ‘sev- 
eral days used it himself, and extended the privilege 
of the occasional use of his treasure to bis little y- 
mates. One evening he was kneeling at his mother’s 
knee, saying his customary prayer, which he closed 
in these words: “And please, God, give little Jim- 


my Bailey a knife of his own, so he wun't want to™. 


borrow miue all the time.’ 


An old lady, recently, in some court before which . 


she was brought as a witness, when asked to take 
off her bonnet, obstinately refused to do s0, say- 
ing, ‘* There is no law to compel a woman to take off 


her bonnet.” ‘‘Oh!” imprudently replied one of the | 


judges, ‘“‘you know the law, do you; perhaps you 
would like. to come * and sit here, and teach us?” 
‘‘No, I thank you, Sir,” said the woman, tartly; 
‘there are old women enough there now.” 


A coster-monger, meeting one of his own fraternity 
the other day, whose pony might be considered as a 
specimen of an equine skeleton, remonstrated with 

e owner, and asked him if he ever fed him. ‘Ever 

him! Come, now, that’s a goud ‘un,” was tire 
reply; ‘‘he’s got a bushel and a half of oats home 
now, only he ain’t got time to eat ’em.” 


— 


A new arrival at Sweetwater, Wyoming, was wait- 
ed upon by a gentleman as soon as he had registered 
his name at the hotel, with the offer of the position 
of deputy-sheriff On inquiring why he was so much 
favored, he learned that the last incumbent was shot 
the night before, and his predecessor on the day. pre- 
ceding. “How long does a deputy-sheriff live in 
these parts?” ‘*Oh, about twenty-four hours,” -The 

-Stranger declined the appointment. 


‘“*Is Mrs. Blinking at home?” asked Mr. Saunders 
of the Irish girl who answered his ring at the door. 
** Yes, I b’lave sheis, Sir." ‘‘Issheengaged?” ‘Ah, 
is it engaged, you say? Faix an’ I can't tell you, Sir; 
but shejkissed Mr. Pincent last evening as if she had 
never séen the like av him, and it’s engazed I b’lave 
they are, Sir.” 


A younpNady was alighting from an omnibus, when 
a ribbon fellf~rom her bonnet to the floor of the stage. 

“You have left your bow behind,” remarked a lady 
passenger. 

IL haven't; he’s gone a-fishing,” innocently ex- 
claimed the damsel. 


What shoes should a man‘ wear while at sea !—-Navy- 
_gaiters (navigators), of course. 


An old lady, who had not been religiously instruct- 
ed, attended a Methodist a in the West. 
After hearing the minister describe the sufferings of 
our Saviour in the most pathetic manner she was pro- 
foundly affected. She waited to see the clergyman as 
he was passing out, and as the latter made his ap- 
pearance she rushed up to him, aay him by the 
arm, and earnestly exclaimed, “* ere did all: this 
happen that you have been 
Palestine,” answered the minister, ‘‘ about 1800 years 
ago.” ‘Ab, well,” answered the old lady, ‘* as it hap- 

ned so very far away and so very long ago, let us 
fope that there is not a bit of truth in it!" ; 


As Professor H—— was taking a walk one day in 
the beautiful, picturesque environs of Edinburgh, he 
met one of those beings usually termed fools, and the 

rofessor accosted him thus: **‘ How long can a person 

ive without brains?” ‘‘Odd, I dinna weel ken, Sir; 


. but” (scratching his head) ‘‘how lang have ye lived 
yersel’, Sir?” | 


A HYACINTHE BURSTING ITS CONFINES. 
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BOARD A SOUTHERN-BOUND STEAMER FROM NEW YORK.—[Drawy py W. L. Suerrarp.] 
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THE SONG OF THE MIL | 
\Wuew summer airs are fresh and sweet, , 
And clover blossoms new, 
And birds rejoice, and young lambs bleat, 
And skies are clear and blue: 
How merrily the mill goes round, 
How merrily goes the mill, 
As the hopper clacks with a cheery sound, 
And echoes o'er the hill! 


©, 
When age sits shivering by the fire, 
And wiutry wolds are white, 


And youth doth chill his ; desire, 
Aud frosty bite : 
Still merrily the mill\goes round, 


And merrily goes the mill, 
As the hopper clicks with a cheery sound, 
When all the world still. 


We know no strife that plagues the great, 
No care that kills the small; 
We live above the reach of fate, 
And therefore fear no fall: 
So merrily the mill goes round, 
merrily goes the mill, 
> As the hopper clacks with a cheery sound, 
And rings across the hill. 


VERONICA. 


By the Author of “ Aunt Margaret’s Trouble.’’ 


En Books.—3300k 


CHAPTER IV. 
ZILLAH'’S STORY. 
Tue widow's reflections as she thought over 


her interview with Mr. Frost were bitter enough. 


Her situation was that of one who, in endeav- 
oring to reach a wished-for goal, has chosen the 
speciously green path over a morass, rather than 
the tedious,-stony way, which, although painful, 
Now the treacherous bog 
quaked beneath her faltering feet. But it was 
vain to look back. She must proceed. To go 
forward with a step at once firm and light was, 
she felt, her only chance of safety. And it was 
but a chance. 

Years ago, when Zillah Lockwood was a young 
woman and a newly-married wife, Sidney Frost 
had—through the knowlédge of certain passages 
in her life which he had gained accidentally— 
come to have a secret power and influence over 
her. a 

He had used his knowledge at first to protect 
het against the persecutions of a ruffian, and in 
so doing he had acted disinterestedly. 

_ Afterward he was tempted by circumstances 
to avail himself of the power he held over Zillah 


Lockwood in order to help himself forward in’ 


the world. 

The case stood thus: 

Robert Lockwood and Sidney Frost were ear- 
ly and intimate friends. When the former mar- 
ried Miss Zillah Fenton—a governess in the fam- 
ily of a rich merchant, named Blythe, who liked 
pictures, and sought the society of the painters 
of pictures—Frost had still been cordially wel- 
comed at his friend’s house. 

Miss Fenton was an orphan, without a rela- 
tion inthe world. Her early life had been pass- 


_ edin Paris; and Mrs. Blythe said she had reason 


to believe that her father, Captain Fenton, had 
been a needy adventurer of disreputable charac- 
ter. But against the young lady no one had a 


_wordto say. . 


At first the young couple were entirely happy. 
To the day of his death Robert Lockwood adored 
his wife. He believed in her with the most ab- 
solute trust: He admired her talents. He was 
guided by her advice. 

But when, within a few months of their mar- 


riage, Zillah became melancholy, nervous, and* 


silent, Robert was painfully puzzled to account 
for the change in her. 

She declared herself to be quite well; but her 
husband insisted on her seeing doctor after doc- 
tor, in the hope of discovering some cure for the 
unaccountable depression of spirits under which 


she was suffering. 
It was all in vain, however. Robert was in 


despair; and seriously contemplated sacrificing. 


his connection and daily-rising reputation as an 
artist, in order to take his wife abroad for total 
change of air and scene. 

A mere chance, connected with his profes- 


sional business, gave Sidney Frost a clew to the | 


cause of the mysterious malady under which his 
friend’s wife was pining. The clew was furnish- 
ed by a few words dropped by a man of very vile 
character, a professional black-leg, who had come 
to London for a time to escape the too vigilant 
attention of the Parisian police, and from whose 
clutches Mr. Frost was endeavoring to extricate 
a foolish young scape-grace, the son of one of his 
clients. 

His professional and natural acuteness enabled 
Sidney to make a shrewd guess at the real state 
of the case. He surprised Zillah one day, when 
her husband was absent at his studio, into a con- 
fession that she knew this man. And ‘after a 


‘little gentle wross-examination, the trembling 


woman burst into tears and revealed the whole 


‘story. 


Zillah’s motherless youth had been passed in 
Paris, in the home of a father for whom it was 
impossible for her to feel either affection or re- 
spect. His associates were either men of his 
own character, or-young scions of rich or noble 


4 


houses, who frequented Fenton's shabby, tawdry 
little salon for the purpose of enjoying the ex- 
citement of high play. 

Amidst such surroundings Zillah grew to be 
sixteen; little more than a child in years, but a 
woman in one sad and sordid phase of world’s 
lore. Her notions of right and wrong were sole- 
lv derived from her own untutored instincts. 
These were, in the main, good and pure. But 
she was ignorant, uncared for, motherless—and 
she fell. . 

Coarse appeals to vanity or greed would have 
been powerless on Zillah. But the poor child 
was unable to resist the impulses of an undisci- 
plined heart. She scarcely even conceived that 
it behooved her to resist them. ; 

She believed the passionate protestations of 
love—protestgtions not wholly insincere when 
uttered—of a noble gentleman whom she looked 
up to as the ideal of every thing splendid and 
heroic. 
_ The story was trite. Its dénouement was 
ceptional particular was the unexpected and ab- 
surdly unreasonable despair of Zillah when she 
perceived that her god was an idol of clay—that 
he had ceased to love her; and when he inform- 
ed her, with a good deal of well-bred dexterity, 
that he was about to make a mariage de conve- 
mance at the urgent solicitation of his noble fam- 
ily, he was quite amazed at the girl’s violence. 


when Zillah started away in horror from his of- 
fers of money, like one who suddenly sees the 
flat, cruel head of a snake rear itself from a flow- 
er he has been caressing, M. le Vicomte was re- 
ally shocked. In what Fool’s Paradise had the 
girl been living, to give herself such mock-heroic 
airs? The daughter of le vieux Fenton! Que 
diable! His lordship began to look on himself 
as a victim, and to pity himself a good deal; 
which state of mind had the desirable effect of 
quenching the pity for Aer, which the girl’s pale, 
passionate face and streaming eyes had aroused 
to a quite uncomfortable degree. 

Then came a second blow. Captain Fenton 
was willing to receive his daughter back again, 
but on conditions against which the girl’s whole 
nature rose up in revolt. He had discovered 
that his daughter was attractive. Why should 
she not assist him in that devil's recruiting serv- 
ice, which he still carried on zealously, but with 
verv fluctuating success ? 

In brief, to return to her father’s home would 
be to plunge into a black gulf of shame. Zillah 
told herself that she was desperate; that she 
cared not what became of her; but from her fa- 
ther and her father’s associates she shrank with 
a shuddering, invincible repulsion. 

Then the extraofdinary reserve force of cour- 
age and endurance with which nature had en- 
dowed the girl made itself felt. She was eighteen 
years old, alone in Paris, and almost penniless. 

But she struggled like a strong swimmer buffet- 
ing the waves. She thought that she wished to 
die; that the waters should close over her wretch- 
ed head, and let her be at rest. But her youth- 
ful, vigorous limbs struck out, as it were, invol- 
untarily. 

_Then one watching on the shore stretched out 
—not a hand, not a warm, comforting human 
clasp, but—a staff to her aid. A dry, hard stick 
was held to her, and she clasped it. It was 
something to cling to. A woman who knew her 
history engaged Zillah to attend on her children, 
and to teach them English. | : 

For five years the poor girl was a drudge 
whose physical fatigues and privations were the 
lightest and least regarded part of her sufferings. 
But she pursued her solitary way inflexibly. In 
teaching she learned. She worked with amazing 
industry to qualify herself for a better position ; 
and she succeeded. » Her blameless life and un- 
wearying activity had softened even her mistress’s 
dry heart toward her; and when Meess Fenton 
left her employment this woman gave her such 
recommendations as procured for her a situation 
in England. 


clear and tranquil. 
After a year or two she had known Robert 
Lockwood, and the world was changed for her. 
**T loved him so!” said Zillah, sobbing, to Sid- 
ney Frost. ‘‘I had thought I should never love 
any human being more, and that men were all 
false, sensual, and selfish. But he came to me 
like God’s sunshine after the long, black winter. 
I felt young again, I who had deemed myself old 
at five-and-twenty. I ought to have told him all 
my miserable story. I had many a struggle with 
my conscience about it. But — but — Robert 
honored me so highly. He had such an exalted 
ideal of what a woman ought to be. I was a 
coward. I dared not risk losing him. I had 
been so, unhappy, so unhappy! I think none 
but @ woman can understand what I had suffer- 
ed.. And here was a glimpse of Paradise. Was 
I to speak the word which might bar me out for- 
ever, back into the desolate cold to die? I could 
not. do it. I thought ‘when we are married, 
when he has learned to believe in my great love 
for him, and to trust me as his faithful wife, I 
will kneel down and hide my face on his knees, 
and tell him.’ But as I learned to know him 
better, I found what a fatal mistake I had made 
in delaying my confession. You know Robert. 
He says.that he could never again trust any one 
who had once deceived him. ‘The first time he 
said so a knife went into my heart. Oh, if I had 
but told him at first, he might have pitied, and 
forgiven, and loved me! for, God knows, I was 
more sinned against than sinning: I was but 
sixteen. Think of it! Sixteen years old! 
Well, this concealment bore bitter fruit. My 
father has been dead three years; but recently 
one of his old associates, the man you have been 
‘speaking of, came:to London, found me out, and 
came to me for-assistance ; 


his kind are, either flush of money or a beggar. 


trite also, save in one particular. This one ex-. 


He was willing to behave handsomely. But | 


From that time her worldly prospe¢ts seemed 


My horror at sight of him; my dread lest Rob- 
ert, who was at the studio, should return and 
find him, showed him, I suppose, what hold he 
had upon me. From soliciting alms, he came 
to demanding money like a highwayman. I gave 
him what I could. Since then he has persecuted 
me, until life is almost unendurable. I Rob- 


-ert's anxiety; I am tormented for him. But I 


dare not tell the truth. This wretch threatens 


me, if I do not comply with his demands, that. 


he will tell my proud English husband all the 
history of my youth. You, who know something 
of the man, can conjecture in what a hideous 


light he would put the facts he has to relate. 


If Robert were to spurn me and despise me, I : 


should die. Oh,I am afraid! It is so horrible 
to be afraid!” 7 

Sidney listened sympathetically. He was (as 
is not uncommon) better than his creed, which 
was already a somewhat cynical one. He 
soothed and encouraged Mrs. Lockwood; prom- 
ised to rid her of the scoundrel forever; and 
adroitly said a word or two to the effect that she 
had better not trouble her husband with so an- 
noying and contemptible a matter. 

**I know Robert very well,” said he; ‘‘ and I 
am. sure he would not rest until he had thrashed 
our French friend soundly. Now a kicking more 
or less in his life would not matter to him at all. 
It would put Robert in the wrong too, and dis- 
tress you. I undertake to punish the miscreant 
much. more effectually.” 

How he managed to get rid of her tormentor 

Zillah never certainly knew; but the man dropped 
out of her life never to reappear in it. 
_ Sidney Frost was actuated chiefly by motives 
of kindness toward the Lockwoods. Whatever 
this woman’s past might have been, she made his 
friend a good wife. Robert idolized her. He 
was happy in gis unfaltering faith in her. But 
he would not have been able to be happy had his 
faith once been shaken. ‘That was the nature 
of the man. Frost would serve both husband 
and wife, and would keep his own counsel. 

Added to all these considerations, there was 
another incentive influencing his conduct: the 
professional zest, namely, with which he contem- 
plated balking a rascal’s schemes—a zest quite 
as far removed from any consideration of ab- 
stract right and wrong as the eagerness of a fox- 
hunter is removed from moral indignation against 
the thievish propensities of the fox. 

The two years that ensued were the happiest 
Zillah had ever known or was fated to know. 
She was the joyful mother of a son. Her hus- 
band’s fame and fortune rose gay by day. Sid- 
ney Frost never reminded her’of the secret they 


shared between them by word or look. And she 


had grow? almost to regard the days of her mis- 
ery.and degradation as something unreal, like 
the remembrance of a bad dream. 

‘Sut a change was at hand. — 

Robert Lockwood fell ill. His was not a rap- 
id, alarming disorder, but a slow wasting away, 
as it seemed. A short time before his health 
began to fail he had yielded to the urgent solici- 
tation of his friend Sidney Frost, and had con- 
fided to the latter a large sum. of money—the 
savings of his life—to be invested in certain spec- 
ulations which Sidney guaranteed to be highly 
flourishing; and, as has been previously stated, 
Sidney, in accepting the trust, honestly meant to 
fulfill it with a single-minded view to his friend’s 
advantage. 

Then came temptation: a combination of 
temptations. He needed a large sum to com- 


plete the amount necessary for the purchase of a 


share in a flourishing legal business. On his ob- 
taining the/ share depended his marriage with a 
woman whom he passionately loved. He used 
the greater portion of Lockwood's money for this 
purpose,. He described the transaction to him- 


self thus: ‘* Robert shall find this a better invest- 


ment than any I proposed to him. The business 
is as Safe as the Bank of England. With an in- 
fusion of skill and energy such as I can bring to 
it, wealth, great wealth, is absolutely certain. I 
borrow. Robert’s money at handsomer interest 
than he could easily obtain in any other way !” 

All the while he was des 
troubled in his inmost heart. 

Zillah had been told by her husband of his 
having confided his money to Frost. She had 
almost as undoubting faith in their friend as Rob- 
ert had. But she asked, ‘‘ You have.a formal 
acknowledgment for the money, of course ?” 

‘* He wrote me some kind of receipt,or I O U. 
I don’t think it is what you call a ‘ formal ac- 
knowledgment,’ little wife. But from Sidney it 
is bufficient.” 

‘You will keep it carefully, dear Robert ?” 
‘Oh yes; of course;” 
\. “** Because you know if Mr. Frost were to—to 
e ! s 

-Zillah’s quick intelligence discovered that 
something was wrong with Sidney after he had 
undertaken her husband’s trust. He kept away 
from their house more than had been his wont. 
He was going to be marriéd. He had obtained 
his long-coveted partnership. A suspicion of the 
truth darted into her mind. She endeavored to 
take him off his guard by adroit questions. But 
os woman's cunning was no match for Sidney 

rost. 

He confronted the matter boldly and with out- 
ward coolness, although he inwardly writhed with 
mortification to be abased before this woman 
who had béen so humbly grateful at his feet. 
He told Zillah how he had applied her husband’s 
money. 

“*It is not exactly the investment I had pro- 
posed, but it will be, in the end, a far better one 
than any other for you all. I have not mention- 
ed my change of plan to Robert. He is not well 


. enough to be bothered about business. He is 


the best-hearted, dearest fellow in the world; 
but you know that it is sometimes necessary to 


being always, as all | hoodwink him for his own good.” 


~ At the word the hot blood rushed to Zillah’'s 


y ashamed and | 


face, and her temples throbbed painfully. “Je 
understood perfectly the kind of bargain that 
was being made. She reflected that her first 


deception was now bearing its legitimate fruit. 

She was helpless. She carefully locked Nir. 
Frost’s informal receipt into her writing-desk, 
and submitted in silence. 

**'When Robert gets better,” she said to her- 
self, ‘‘ I wild summon resolution to tell him ev- 
ery thing. I will!” 

But Robert never got better; and within a few 
months he was laid in his grave. 


CHAPTER V. 
A MORNING CALL. 


Mr. Frost drove home to Bayswater after 
business hours, on the day on_which Mrs. Lock- 


' wood had visited him, very weary in body and 


sick at heart. 

Mrs. Frost had the most stylish of tiny 
broughams, drawn by a pawing steed, whose ac- 
tion gave one the idea that it had been taught 
to dance on hot iron, like a bear. 

Mr. Frost used a street cab when he drove at 
all. Very often he returned home on foot. On 
this special afternoon he was thoroughly tired. 
He had been into the City, into offices wherein 
his partner would have been much amazed to see 
him, and onusiness of which that partner had 
not the faintest suspicion. 

As the cab jingled and rattled along the busy 
streets toward Bayswater, Mr. Frost leaned his 
head back against the frouzy cushion and closed 
his eyes. But he could not deaden his hot brain. 
That was alive, and feverishly active. He ground 
his teeth when he thought of Zillah Lockwood. 
And yet he pitied her. 

**If I could coin my blood _ guineas she 
should have her own,” said he, mentally. 

But if Mr. Frost could have coined his blood 
into guineas—in one sense he did coin flesh, and 
blood, and: health, and life into lucre—it is prob- 
able that still Mrs. Lockwood would not have 
had her own; for Mrs. Frost had an insatiable 
appetite for guineas, and would have received 
any amount of them with the greedy immobility 
of a gaping-mouthed Indian idol. 

She was an idol that had cost her husband 
dear, and yetvhe still worshiped her—worshiped 
her and did not respect her! Like the poor sav- 


‘age of the south, who alternately rails at, aud 


grovels before, his tawdry Madonna. 

Georgina Frost was a magnificently — 
woman. Her face and figure were noble and 
majestic. She was graceful, eloquent, dignified. 

** Mrs. Frost looks every inch a duchess,’’ some 
one said, admiringly. But Mrs. Frost had once 
stood for ten minutes side by side with a real 
duchess at a picture show, and after that she told 
her husband, with a superb, languid smile, that 
she should decline to be likened to a duchess any 
more. 

‘* A little, skinny, painted, flaxen-haired creat- 
ure in a short gown, and with the most atrociou 
bonnet that ever was perched on a human head,” 
said Mrs. Frost, disdainfully. ‘‘I am not at all 
like a duche@$ if she is a fair specimen of the 
genus!” 

But nevertheless Mrs. Frost was pleased to be 
likened to a duchess. 

Mr. Frost did not reach his home until a few 
minutes before seven.. Seven o'clock was his’ 
dinner hour. 


‘* Dinner ready?” he asked of the man who | 


opened the door to him. 

‘* Whenever you please, Sir. Shall I tell the 
cook to send it up at once ?” 

‘* Where is your mistress ?” 

‘* My mistress is dressing, Sir. She had an 
early dinner at three o'clock.” 

Mr. Frost walked into the dining-room, bid- 
ding the man send up his dinner directly. He 
threw himself into.a chair, and sat still, with a 
gloomy face. ‘The complex lines in his forehead 
were twisted and knotted tightly together. 

He had got half-way through his solitary re- 
past, eating little, but drinking a good dgal, in a 
feverish way, when the door opened, and his 
wife came into the room. : : 

She was in full evening costume. A rich silk 
dress, of the brownish-golden hue of ripe wheat, 
enhanced the clear paleness of her skin. ‘The 


dress was simple and ample, as became the ma- | 


jestic figure of its wearer. Its only ornament 
was a trimming of white lace round the sleeves 
and bosom; but this lace was antique, and of 
the costliest. In her dark wavy hair she had 
placed a branch of crimson pomegranate flow- 
ers, and on one marble-white arm she wore a 
broad thick band of gold with a magnificent 
opal set in the midst of it. 

‘** Ah, you are there, Sidney!” she said, not 
looking at him though, but walking straight to- 
ward a large inirror over the mantle-piece. She 
stood there, with her back to her husband, con- 
templating her own image very calmly. 

He raised his eyes and stealthily looked at her 
in the glass. . 

‘‘ Where are you going?” he asked, surlily. 
“*You told me nothing about going out this even- 
ing. 

‘*Oh yes, I did; but I might as well have 
omitted it. You neverremember. I am going 
to the opera. Patti sings the ‘Sonnambula,’ 
and the Maxwells made me promise not to fail 
them. ” 3 

Mr. Frost sat looking at his beautiful wife 
with a strange expression of mingled discon- 


‘tent and admiration. 
Suddenly his face changed. ‘Turn round,” 
he said, sharply. She obeyed leisurely. | 
‘“‘Tet me lgok. Is it possible? Yes; you 
have—you that bracelet, despite all 
I said to you! 3 


‘*T told you when the man showed it to me 
that I must have it. It is the finest single opal 
I ever saw.” ° 
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Mr. Frost dashed his hand down on the table 
with an oath. ‘‘ By Heaven, it is too bad!” he 
cried. ‘*‘Itisincredible! Georgina, I wonder, 
upon my soul I do, that you can have the heart 
to go on in this way !” 

Mrs. Frost looked down at him with a slow 
Juno-like turn of the throat. 

** Don’t be silly, Sidney. What is the use of 
Meeting into passions? Nothing would go 
vith this dress or my black velvet but 
And this matches the ear-rings so well.” 
And how, pray, do you imagine I am to pay 
this jewel ?” 
Mrs. Frost shrugged her shoylders. 
*“* How should 1 know? How you are to pay 
fer it is your business, not min¢é! When you 
married me [I suppogé you wer are of the 
responsibilities you Were undertaking! Oh, is 
the carriage there? ‘Tell him to drive first to 
Maxwell's, Edward. And—ask my maid 
for the ermine cloak to put into the carriage in 
case I should want it comipg home.” 

He walked angrily up ap down the room aft- 
er she was gone; breakahg out now and again 
into half-uttered sentences and ejaculations. 
and it; I will not. Heavens 
To think-of her coolly taking that 
opal, whose fellow it would be difficult to tind in 
London, as though it were a glass bead! She 
cares no more for me than for the stone pave- 
ment she sets her dainty foot on! I am amoney- 
machine. ‘That's all! But it shall come to an 
end. I can not live so. I will not. Why 
should I grind my very soul out for a woman 
with no vestige of heart or feeling? I'll send 
her to live in the country. I'll sell her wardrobe 
by auction. Millions wouldn’t suffice for her ex- 
travagance. I have told her that I don’t know 
which, way to turn for money—and people think 
mearich man! Well they may when they see 
my wife decked out in finery worth a king’s ran- 
som. Good Heavens, that opal! ‘To-rhorrow 
I will make thejeweler take it back. She shall 
not keep it. It'is too monstrous.” 

The next day Mrs. Frost, vho occasionally 
made small concessions that cost her nothing, 
when it became apparent that she had roused 
her husband’s indignation too far, offered to 
drive with him to Bedfoid Square and call on 
Mrs. Lovegrove. 

As they drove along eastward — Mrs. Frost 
-looking very lovely in a morning toilet, for the 
perfection of whose freshness and simplicity she 
had paid more to a fashionable milliner than 
Mrs. Lovegrove had ever expended on her finest 
gown—Mr. Frost lectured his wife gs to the ne- 
cessi.v of comporting herself with civility toward 
the Lovegroves. 

** I'm sure I don’t know how to econciliate Mrs. 
Lovegrove,” said the fair Georgina. ‘* Unless, 
perhaps, by rigging myself out from top to toe in 
‘Yoitenham Court Road, and arsiving at her door 
in the dirtiest hackney cab to be found! I real- 
iv would have borrowed Davis’s bonnet and shawl 
tu come in, if I had thought of it: only, to be 
sure, Davis is always three months. nearer the 
fashion than the Lovegrove women!” 

Davis was Mrs. Frost’s cook. 

Mr. Frost went into his office, saying that he 
would open his letters and go up to pay his re- 
spects to Mrs. Lovegrove by-and-by. His wife 
was ushered igto the drawing-room, and waited 
while her card was carried to the mistress of the 
house. 

Mrs. Lovegrove’s drawing-rgom was hot. The 
sun shone full in through the windows, and there 
was a large fire in the grate. There was a stuffy 
fragrance in the room from two enormous jars 
of pot-pourri which stood one on each side of a 
gilt cabinet. On the cabinet were ranged what 
Mrs. Lovegrove called her nick-nacks: namely, 
a huge dish of wax fruit under a glass cover ; 
some Dresden figures; a Chinese puzzle; a Swiss 
chalet in card-board ; two or three cups of egg- 
shell porcelain; a statuette in the so-called Pa- 
rian ware, representing a Spanish lady clothed 
entirely in lace flounces, and with a foot about 
the same length as her nose; and a blue satin 
box worked with white beads. ee: 

-The furniture was drab, with red satin stripes 
in it. ‘The curtains were the same. The carpet 
was also drab, with splotehy cabbage-roses strewn 
over it. On the mantle-piece stood a French 
clock, flanked on either side by a cut-glass lustre 
whose pendent prisms jingled and shook when- 
ever a foot crossed the floor. There was a grand 
piano in the room, dark and shining. ‘There 
was also a harp, muffled up in brown holland. 
On the round centre-table, covered by a red vel- 
vet cloth, were disposed with geometrical accu- 
racy several books. The middle of the table was 
occupied by’a silver card-basket full of visiting- 
cards, on the top of which was conspicuously dis- 
played a large ticket, setting forth that General 
Sir ‘Thomas Dobbs and Lady Dobbs requested 
the horior of Mrs. and the Misses Lovegrove’s com- 
pany at a ball, bearing date two months back. 

Mrs. Frost waited. ‘The house was very still. 
She peeped into one book after the other. Two 
were photograph albums. A third was a little 
volume of poetry containing verses in celebration 
of the month of May, which the Puseyite writer 


looked on exclusively from an ecclesiastical point. 


of view, and styled the ‘*‘ Month of Mary.” ‘There 
was likewise a Peerage, bound in red and gold. 

Mrs. Frost waited. She had: ensconced her- 
self in a comfortable corner of the couch. It 
was hot, and the end of -it was that Mrs. Frost 
fell into a doze, and woke with a sensation of 
being looked at. . | 

Mrs. Lovegrove stood opposite to her. 

Mrs. Lovegrove had a pale, smooth face, with 
- a pale, smooth, and very high forehead. Her 
features were not uncomely. Her eves must 
have been pretty in youth ; well-shaped, grid of a 
soft dove-gray. Her teeth were still séund and 
white. »They projected a little, and“her upper 
lip was too~long for beauty. It gave one the 
idea, when her mouth was closed, of being 


long, prominent teeth. 

Mrs. Lovegrove was lean and flat - chested. 
She wore a lead-colored merino gown, and a 
small cap with lead-colored satin ribbons. She 
atfected drabs, and browns, and leaden or iron 
grays in her own attire. She said they were 
**so chaste.” 

‘*How do you do, Mrs. Frost? I am so 
shocked to have kept you waiting. Your visits 
are such unexpected and rare favors that if I 
could have come instantly I would.” 

Mrs. Lovegrove spoke in a very low voice, and 
with pedantic distinctness. 

‘*{ almost fell asleep, I think,” said Mrs. Frost, 
with much nonchalance. 

‘“*You were—excuse me—snoring,” replied 
Mrs. Lovegrove, in her gentlest and most dis- 
tinct accents. 

Mrs. Frost did not at all like to be told that 
she had been snoring. But as this is an accu- 


| sation against which we are all helpless, seeing 


that in the nature of things we can not be con- 
scious whether we have snored or not, she did 
not attempt to rebut it. 

** Don’t you think you keep your room rath- 
er—stutty ?” she said, wrinkling up her hand- 
some nose. | 

‘*Stuffy? If I apprehend your meaning, I 
think not. You see, you live in one of those 
new lath-and-plaster houses that really are bare- 


pensating advantage in doing so. But I confess” 
that for myself I prefer a solid, well-built, old- 
fashioned mansion. How is Mr. Frost ?” 

** Quite well, I believe. He said he was com- 
ing to wait upon you by-and-by.” se 
** Is he quite well? Now is he? I am re- 
joiced to hear it. Mr, Lovegrove has been 
thinking him looking rather fagged of late. 
We live in high-pressure times. The friction 
on a railway, for instance,:is so much more 
tremendous than the friction on an old mail- 
coach read. And yet it may be doubted— Is 
any thing the matter ?” ae 

‘*No: I—I—only want to sneeze, 
pungent the stuff in those jars is! 
put snuff in it, do you?” 

Sniff! My dear Mrs. Frost—!” 

‘**T feel as though I had some grains of snuff 
up my nose.” 

‘** My pot-pourri is_prepared after a recipe that 
was always used down at our family place.” 

‘* Ah!” said Mrs. Frost, languidly. ‘‘I dare 
- Say it is very nice whem one gets a little—sea- 

soned to it.’ 

Then Mrs. Lovegrove led the conversation 
into her own ground. She-discoursed of ritual- 
ism, of stoles, tapers, and censers. After these 
subjeets came the British aristocracy, collective- 
ly and individually. Thence, she slid easily to 
the immense number of invitations her girls had 
received this season. Finally, reserving her bonne 
bouche to the last, she spoke of their dear young 
friend, Miss Desmond, Lady Tallis-Gale’s niece, 
and herself connected with some of our most an- 
cient families. 

‘*T am no leveler,” said Mrs. Lovegrove, in a 
kind of self-denying way (as who should say, 
‘* If I did but choose it, I could lay existing in- 
stitutions as flat as a bowling-green!’’). ‘* No. 
I approye and reverence the distinctions of rank 
and birth. You may tell me that these are in- 
born prejudices—” 

‘* Not at all,” drawled Mrs. Frost, checking, 
but not concealing, a yawn. 

‘* Well, I will not deny that there may be some 
tinge of early prejudiee. But when we lived at 
our family place papa always impressed on us 
to pay the same respect to those few persons 
who were above us in rank as we exacted from 
our inferiors. Papa was a stanch Tory of the 
old school. But he had no arrogant pride of 
birth. He used to say— Ah, here is Mr. Frost. 
How do you do, Mr. Frost? WeAvere speak- 
ing—or, at least, J was speaking, for I do not 
think your wife knows her—of our dear Miss 
Desmond. You can not think how the girls 
have taken to her. She is not here half as 
much as we could wish,-though. For her at- 
tendance on Lady Tallis is most unremitting. 
But we feel toward her as a daughter. As to 
my son Augustus—! 
scarcely know how to.dgscribe the impression 
the sweet girl has made on Augustus!” 

Mr. Frost smiled very graciously, and seemed 
much interested. 

‘* We are going to have—I won't call it a par- 
ty—a little social gathering, to which we have 
persuaded Miss Desmond to come, on the Feast 
of Saint Werewulf—that is,” added Mrs. Love- 
grove, with a melancholy smile, ‘‘next Saturday. 
I dare say you are not familiar with the saints’ 
days?” 

fi I don’t know any thing about Saint Were- 
wulf,”’ said Mrs. Frost. 

‘‘ We shall have music, and endeavor to be 
innocently gay; none the less-gay for having 
attended a matin service in honor of the saint. 


How very 
You don't 


ding.’ If you and Mrs. Frost would join us we 
sgould be unaftectedly glad.” 

Mrs. Frost had opened her mouth to decline 
the invitation, but her husband interposed. 

‘‘ You are extremely good, Mrs. Lovegrove,” 
he said. ‘* We will come with pleasure.” 

‘‘ Why in the world did you say yes to — 
oppressive woman’s invitation, Sidney?” asked) 
his wife, as he was handing her into the car- 
riage. ‘‘Z sha’n’t go. She really is too much. 
If you had heard the stuff she was talking about 
her family place! And she devoured me with 
her fishy eves. If I had not had the conscious- 
ness of being thoroughly well dressed she would 
have given me a nervous fever.” 

‘* Well, that consciousness must support you 
on Saturday next. For we must go. And— 


listen, Georgy—make yourself pleasant to Miss 
Desmond.” 


- HARPER'S WEERLY. 


ly weather-proof. No doubt you find some com-. 


Well, do ‘you know, I 


Our religion is not gloomy and mirth-forbid._ 
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AT the present time American silk fabrics are com- 
peting successfully with goods imported from Euro- 
peau countries. American manufacturers are as en- 


! in March and April, which will bring him to Eurwpe, 


to travel northward up the Danube, or tu Greece and 
Italy, with advancing seasons. By a diligent study 
of routes, the trip can be made with ease and comfort, 
and enough seen to give one comprehensive ideas of 
the other side of the globe. A low estimate of the 


terprising and ingenious as those of any other coun- / probable amount required for fares, reckoned at gold 


try, the mulberry-iree will thrive in any températe 
climate, and experiments prove that the silk-worm 
can be reared successfully in many of the States. 
Hence, silk cultivation and silk manufacture promise 
to be mpst important branches of American industry. 
The climate of California is particularly favorable to 
the culture of silk, and the business is now in a highly 
prosperous condition. In France and Italy the silk- 
worm has been affected by a fatal disease which has 
interfered seriously with rearing them; but on the Pa- 
cific coast the eggs are sound and the worms healthy. 
At the last Paris Exposition the finest cocoons exhib- 
ited were from California. Orders have been sent 
from Europe to California silk-growers for all the eggs 
they’can produce for years to come, so perfectly satis- 
factory have been the samples aiready sent. Yet, as 
soon as there are enough manufactories established in 
= country there will be less temptation to export 
them. 

Not long ago it was stated that an American man- 
ufacturer made a lot of ribbons, and purchased a right 
to use an importer’s label—such things, unfortunate- 
ly, are frequdént in trade. One half of the ribbon he 
labeled as of a foreign make, the other half as of 
American. In the auction-room the goods under for- 
eign labels brought 17 per cent. more than the other 
half! Nevertheless sewing-silk, trimmings, and rib- 
bons of home manufacture have almost driven foreigi 
importations in these goods from the market: 
the weaving of broad silks has become a specialty, Yo 
which many manufacturers are devoting their earnest 
attention. According to statements made in a recent 
address at the American Institute Fair, the greatest 
silk centre in this country is Paterson, New Jersey, 
where there are now sixteen factories, running 75,000 
spindles, preparing silk threads—that is, throwing 
silk, mostly for weaving. The hands employed are 
3500; the wages paid per annum, $500,000; the capi- 
tal invested, $2,000,000. In Philadelphia there are 
twenty factories, employing 400 men and 1500 girls and 
women, whose wages amount annually to $250,000. 
The capital invested is estimated at $1,500,000. In 
the cityeot New York there are 7000 to 8000 hands em- 
ployed in making trimmings, weaving ribbons and 
dress goods, the invested capital being $2,500,000. 
Besides these there are factories in Yonkers, Hobo- 
ken, Schoharie, and other places in New York State; 
at Hartford, Manchester, Mansfield, Willimantic, in 
Connecticut; at Northampton, Florence, Williams- 
burg, Canton, in Massachusetts, as well as in other 
places. Thousands of yards of gros grain silks are 
manufactured every week of excellent quality, some 
of which can scarcely be distinguished from the best 
imported articles. 


An excellent thing is it for young ladies to use their 
influence against tobacco; but it is well to be sure 
that it is tobacco, and not something more valuable, 
that one isopposing. A young Jady in a certain town 
in this State refused to marry her sweet-heart unless 
he stopped chewing tobacco. He agreed, Bnd the 
wedding came off in due season. Returning from 
the bridal tour in the cars, the other day, he pulled 
out a roll of something from his pocket. She thought 
it was tobacco, clutched it, and threw it out of the 
window. Alas! it was a roll of money, $2500 in all, 
and it has not been recovered. 


Seechi, the Roman astronomer, thinks he has de- 
tected water in the neighborhood of the spots on the 
sun; and M. Janssen writes from India toe the Paris 
Academy to say that he has detected aqueous vapor 
in some stellar atmospheres; that is to say, he has 
found certain rays of light wanting in certain stars, 
and the missing beams are just those which he 
knows water intercepts. The stars which exhibit 
this peculiarity are the red flery-looking lights. 


The marriage of the eldest daughter of Bishop 
Simpson, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, made 
quite a stir recently among the quiet people of 
Philadelphia. Many. notable guests were present, 
among whom were President and Mrs. Grant. The 
church was filled with the chosen witnesses of the 
ceremony, and the adjacent streets densely thronged 
with those who longed to see all that was visible out- 
side. ,The bride, though elegantly, was unostenta- 
tiously dressed in white corded silk, the skirt per- 
fectly plain, and terminating in an elaborate train. 
The waist was made high in the neck, with silk but- 
tons to the throat, and trimmed with point lace. The 
sleeves were long and plain. Herrich brown hair was 
braided and secured with wreaths of orange blossoms, 
with an elegant tulle veil depending. She also wore 
a beautiful set of pearls. 
Swiss, with high corsages. Mrs. Grant wore an ele- 
gant blue silk, also made high in the neck—from 
which facts we are happy to infer that an appro- 
priate style of corsage is to be fashionable this sea- 
son. The array of presents exhibited at the reception 
was maynificent. Colonel James R. Weaver was the 
fortunate bridegroom ; and the newly-married couple 
have sailed in the Pereire, en route for Italy. 


A little girl ot five years old was exhibited as an 
‘infant prodigy” not long ago in a large music-hall 
in England. It was asserted that she was acquainted 
with several languages, could represent three hundred 
characters, and repeat an indefinite number of poet- 
ical quotations. The poor victim was forced through 
her performances to the admiration of a numerous 
audience of intelligent Britons, who, probably, never 
thought to what cruelty they were thus accessory. . 
Similar exhibitions have been made in this country. 
The forcing system to which many children, not 
*“ prodigies,” are sacrificed, is a great and growing 
evil. To cram tender intelects with knowledge for 
show at examinations, for the sake of competition 
and for pride’s sake, is both folly and wickedness. . 


rates, is $1600. Throughout the whole journey there 
are only a hundred and forty miles (the distance be- 
feen Allahabad and Bombay) in which .steam can 
no used in assisting the transport; but a railway 
is beyag rapidly constructed which will soon join these 
places, and then, truly, steam will have put a girdle 
round the earth. - 


The “ Aurilave” is a novel invention recently patent- 
ed, and will prove a useful addition to the toilet. lis 
object is to cleanse the ear pleasantly and safel}, with- 
out the use of the hard instruments hitherto employed 
for that purpose. It is especially adapted to the nurs- 

ery, and is said to be beneficial] in aural affections. 


A clergyman's daughter has recently obtained the 
royal licenseo publish a weekly newspaper in Nort- 
ellja, Sweden| Her name is Miss Frederika Halliu. 
The Swedish dditress “can not only write her article, 
but set it up arid work it off; and is, in fact, the prac- 
tical directress of these operations. She learned print- 
ing from a certain Miss Siderquist, who is now in 
business as a printer in Stockholm, under her married 
name of Frau Flodin.” Miss Siderquist once edited 
and published a brace of papers in Arboga. Remov- 
ing to Stockholm, Miss S, set up a large printing-office, 
the present firm Flodin, every man of which was 8 wo- 
man. In addition to these offices there are two others 
in Sweden carried on exclusively by females—one in 
Hudiksval and one in Christianstad. 


Armand de Beaupré—whose real,name is Gipon, 
only this was not euphonious enough for his pur- 
poses—is a French journalist of singular ability and 
reputation: He had, when younger, no special fond- 
ness for literature, but he was fond of spending money, 
and he wrote to fill his pocket. Oue day an article he 
had written was accepted by a prominent journal. It 
was an article on the Deluge, and it so much aston- 
ished the editor that he printed it out of curiosity to 
see what the public would say. The public were 
amazed, and wondered what it meant; whereupon 
the editor sent for Gipon and asked him whether he 
was in the habit of looking at every thing else from 
the same curious aspect as the Deluge. Gipon an- 
swered that to the best of his belief the views he 
took of the Deluge were those which he took of most 
other things in life, and he produced an article on the 
art of government. The editor took possession of 
this document, which was evén more astonishing 
than the*paper on the Deluge, and from that day 
young Gipon, with his name revised and edited as 
Armand de Beaupré, took rank in Paris as “‘un orig- 
inal.” When Armand de Beaupré is at a loss for a 
subject he tells his readers how he amuses himself 
ot an evening, where he lives, who are his friends, 
and the like. Sometimes he arrives at the office of 
his paper in a state of excitement verging on fury. 
He has been overcharged by a cabman, dunneid by 
his tailor, or misfitted by his shoemaker. Down he 
sits with his eye flaming, and writes an article in 
three columns, which is intended to strike horror 
into the soul of the offender. The editor nods ap- 
provingly at the article. Perhaps he would rather 
have had something else, but he knows his French 
public, and is quite aware that an article directed 
against a bootmaker, and recounting the trials of a 
journalist, will always please them better than a 
paper on the differential calculus or the international 
monetary commission. 


Sixteen bundred and thirty-five soldiers have been 
admitted to the Royal Victoria Hospital within the 
last six years, as unfit for.duty from disease of the 


that itis incurable. A new system of accoutring sol- 
diers would prevent this sacrifice of life. 


Lovers of coffee wil! not thank a French physiolo- 
gist for discovering—as he believes—that the coffeine 
of coffee is twice as poisonous as the theine of tea. 
Theine, he states, will only produce spasms and para- 
lysis. Well, gradually most every thing we eat or 
drink will be discovered to be more or less poison- 
ous, and thenit wili only be a choice between evils. 


Sir Samuel Baker, the well-known Egyptian ex- 
plorer, writes from Egypt that his flotilla of steam- 
ers and boats is making way up the Nile, bound 
for Khartoum; that he has eight hundred camels 
waiting to carry the iron steamers sent out from En- 
gland across the Desert to their destination, where 
they will be put together and employed in the naviga- 
tion of the Albert Nyanza and other lakes; and that 
his own route will be from Suez to Souakim, thence 


The bridemaids wore gee with camels to Berber on the Nile, and so up the 


river to the rendezvous at Khartoum. Trading in 
some places, terrifying in others, and. exploring 
wherever it can, this will be a noteworthy expedition, 
full of promise for the Royal Geographical Society, if 
not for the Pasha of Egypt. 


Some of the latest, applications of electricity are 
worth budgeting, as instances of our readiness to 
ride a willing horse to death. We shall have literal- 
ly, if not logically, ridden electricity to death when 
we apply it to destroy life; and the suggestion of this 
application has really been made, both against man 
and beast. Instead of the barbarous system of hang- 
ing offenders, a humane philosopher proposes that we 
should give them an electrical shock, powerful enough 
to kill without pain. There is no denying the fitness 
of this system for a scientific nation. But if the law 
will not take human life by lightning, it?‘might com- 
pel cattle slaying thereby; a battery and coil would 
be far more effective, and far less cruel, tools than the 
pole-ax or the sticking-knife. The angler would con- 
sider his occupation gone if he had to fish with an 
electric line and a torpor-producing bait; yet the 
whaler has a notion that he can catch his monsters 


An English journa} states that after the death of 
Byron, at Mesolonghi, in 1822, his body was em- 
balmed and sent to England, but the heart was begged . 
and obtained by the Greeks, who inclosed it'in a sil- 
ver case. Four years later, after the protracted siege 
of Mesolonghi, a sallying party, carrying the relic with 
them, cut a way with great sacrifice of life through the 
Turkish lines; but the heart was lost in crossing the 
marshes. 

A trip around the world can now be made in eighty 
days, though little pleasure could be experienced in 
such a hasty tour. A year is certainly little time 
enough to devote to such a journey. It is recom- 
mended that the traveler plan to be in Central and 


upon an analogous plan. From e ments upon 
lesser fish, it is anticipated that a wiGle would be 
stupefied by such a shock as could be given from a 
moderate battery carried in a boat, with the aid of a 
harpoon with double points connected to the battery 
by conducting wires. The harpoon, upon striking 
the whale, would complete a circuit through its two 


dering his capture easy: at least, so the inventor says. 


A disaffected wife has just eloped from Saratoga. 
She left the following epistie for her husband's cou- 
solation, which is indeed a literary model, to say the 
least: ‘‘My dearest you have not earned as much 
money as you ought to and when I ask you for it you 


Southern China in November, India in December and 
January, Egypt in February, and Palestine and Syria 


( 


always snv you aint got amy—Good by dearest for’ 


heart. It is believed that this prevalence of heart 
disease is caused by the fashion of accoutrement, and ~ 


points, and electrify the fish to torpor point, thus ren- | 
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INDIGO CULTUREDIN BENGAL. 


Derine the last three years the planters in 
the distriets of Tirhoot and Chumparun have ex- 
perienced much inconvenience, and often great 
loss, as well as trouble, from the disaffection of 
the **rvots.” or native peasantry. There are 


frequent disputes about the terms of the agree-. 


ments made between these people and the cap- 
italists who advance the money for the sowing 
of indigo. This question in Bengal is almost as 


difficult as the land-tenure question in Ireland. — 
The manufacture of indigo, or mahai, as it 1s. 


ealled in the vernacular, commences about the 
first week in July, when the indigo is cut .and 
carted into the factory. It is then steeped in 
vats from twelve to sixteen hours, the time which 
$s calculated to be sufficient to extract the virtue 
,of the plant. The water in which the plant has 
heen steeped is next let off into a lower or ** beat 
‘ng vat,” where it is left to settle. The vat is 


now beaten off by eight or ten men, as shown in 
The process of ** beating oft 


ne illustration. 


——— 


INDIGO MANUFACTURE IN 


(by which the grain is separated from the water) 
having been completed, the vat is left a sufficient 
time'for the grain to sink to the bottom, when 
the water is gradually drawn off. The indigo 
settled at the bottom of the vat is transported to 
the ‘‘ boiling-house,” whence it is poured on to 
what is called the ‘‘table,” where it is well 
strained ; it is carried thence and placed in press- 
es of about six feet square. All moisture having 
been extracted, the indigo is cut into square 
cakes and placed on shelves to dry, and at the 
end of the season it is packed and sent down to 
Calcutta for sale. The life of a resident indigo 
planter or manager is full of toil, and anxiety ; 
and he is frequently obliged to appeal to the 
magistrates to enforce the ryots’ contracts. 


SMOKERS ON THE HIMALAYAS. 


Various are the instruments that have been 
devised for smoking tobacco ; some of them plain, 
others expensive and elaborate. But perhaps 


y 


TIRHOOT, LOWER 


BENGAL 


the most novel and curious method of enjoying 
the narcotic plant is that illustrated in our en- 
graving on this page. ‘This method is in vogue 
among travelers on the high table-land of Thibet 
and in the Himalaya Mountains. M. R. von 
the famous German traveler, 
gives the following description: ‘*'The inhabit- 
ants of the lower plains, when traveling in the 
mount#ins, have a peculiar mode of smoking. 
They can not indulge in this kind ‘of luxury in 
their own homes, but have to postpone it till they 
come to the regions where a solid and compact 
glacier may be found. Then they proceed to 
dig or cut a hole threé-fourths of an inch deep in 


the solid block, and at a distance of a few inches | 


other holes one inch deep around, so that the 
largest hole is in the centre, and connect these 
by introducing a ‘piece of iron wire underneath 
the ice, forming in this way so many funnel- 
communicating with the hole in the centre. This 
is filled with tobacco and covered with ignited 
coals, and the smokers, lying down on blankets 
to keep off the cold, adapt their mouths to the 


/ 


> 
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various holes. In a short time they send forth 
enormous clouds of smoke, which, arriving ice 
cold, is charged with all the narcotic substance 
of the plant. The solidity of the glacier is such 
that only very little is melted, just enough to 
furnish a certain amount of humidity to the burn- 
ing tobacco.” M. SCHLAGINTWEIT assures us 
that all other modes of smoking are not worth 
mentioning in comparison with this, and that no 
instrument of any kind, invented to refine and 
enjoy the tobacco-smoke, can supply the place 
of the primitive but ingenious method adopted 
by the Penjab and Thibet natives. 


RUINED!” 


Tue drawing by Mr. C. G. Buggy from which 
our illustration on page 729 has engraved, 
is a very pathetic illustration of the effect of ex- 
travagance or of speculation. How many such 
scenes as our artist has depicted were enacted 
just after the recent bursting of Wall Street bub- 
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bles! It is reported that the terrible disappoint- 
ment experienced by daring gold brokers on the 
24th of September Jias drivén five or six of them 
to the insane asylum; but how many who were 
not made mad were driven to despair! How 
many, with their families, were utterly and irre- 
trievably ‘* ruined!” 


THE “CITY OF BRUSSELS,” 
JAMESeKENNEDY, COMMANDER. 


THis magnificent new iron steamship belongs 
to the Inman line. ‘ It is truly said of her that 
**she beats the Cunarders,” if we take her last 
trip as atest of her powers. _She arrived in this 
port on the morning of October 23, her vovage 
across the Atlantic having occupied eight days 
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and twelve! hours, including three stoppages, 
caused by disarrangement of machinery. : 

The City of Brussels was built on the Clyde, 
in Scotland. Her lengih is 406 feet; length of 
keel, 375 feet; beam, 404 feet; and depth of 
hold, 28 feet. Her engines are of 600 horse- 
power, and her registered tonnage is 3000. She 
‘an comfortably provide for nearly one thousand 
passengers. 

This steamship is fitted up in superb style. 
Her cabin is of oak, elaborately finished, and in- 
laid with gold; the seats are cushioned with 
plush, and the floor is carpeted with the finest 
of Brussels. ‘The ladies’ cabin-fs finished and 
furnished in a style even more superb. She 
makes 15 knots with ease, and 16% with fair 
steaming. For five consecutive days she made 
from 340 to,358 miles without sail. 


THE NEW STEAMSHIP “CITY OF BRU 


= 
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SSELS.”—[SKETcHED By THEO. R. Davis. ] 


GUEBRES WORSHIPING THE SUN. 


Our illustration dn this page recalls one of the 
earliest forms of nature-worship—one, however, 
which is still maintained among the Guebres of 
Persia and the Parsees of India. The term 
Guebre was applied by the Mohammedan con- 
querors of Persia to the disciples of ZoROASTER 
in that country. ‘lhe Guebres now number about 
100,000, dwelling chiefly in the city of Yezd and 
the province of Kerman. ‘They are ignorant but 
industrious, and they bear a high character for 
virtue in comparison with other Persians. The 
persecutions which they suffered after the Mo- 
hammedan conquest drove a large number of 
them into India, where they are known as Par- 
sees. ‘lhe latter are very much respected by 
Europeans, are the richest and most influential 
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GUEBRES PAYING HOMAGE. TO* THE SETTING SUN. 


‘of citizens in Bombay, and form about 115,000 . 


of the population of Bombay and Colabba Isl- 
ands. ‘They do not worship idols, but revere the 
sun (and fire, as its symbol) as an emblem of 
the glory of the one Supreme Deity. 
build their temples over subterranean fires, one 
of their holiest spots being at Bako on the 
shores of the Caspian Sea, where for ages, with- 
out interruption, flames have issued from calca- 
reous rocks. ‘The Parsees place their dead upon 
a latticed frame-work on the top of lofty towers. 
The birds of the air devour the corpses, and the 
bones fall underneath through the grating.. 
Every form of polytbeism had .its origin in 
nature-worship. ‘Thus the anciemt Norsemen 
identified the storm with Odin, the thander with 
‘Thor, and flame with Loki. In ancient Gaul 


and Britain pillars were raised to the sun. 
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Ti teach vou how to meddle. 


ewhat have vou done? 


high table. 
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BENEFACTIONS. : 
Tur benefactor always retains some affection 
for the person whom he has benefited. No ex- 
tent of ingratitude succeeds in utterly effacing 
this kindly feeling on the part of the benefactor. 
Now, no doubt, a Swift or a Rochefoucauld 
would, in his cynical way, give a very unpleas- 
ant reading of this patent fact. But, in reality, 
it is a beautiful arrangement of Nature, or, as 
we ought to say, of Providence. ‘The benefac- 
tor, just in proportion as he has done his work 
lovingly, has his exceeding great reward” in 
an increase of lovingness; for there can not be 
a doubt that it is a far happier, and, if we may 
say 30, a more divine thing, to love than to be 
ley vd. 
TWO SIDES TO A STORY. 
1.—OUR SIDE. 
“Why vou naughty, ugly, vicious thing!” 
screamed nurse, youve pulled the dishes ‘all 
off the table. What will your mummer say? 
There—take that! [a shake]; and that!! [a 
slap]. Now, go away! You are always up to 
somie mischief. and not as high as the table yet. 
But come — 
Hush up or I'll tell your 
Sh—” 


come. Dont ery so, 
mummer. Here she comes. 

“Susan! whats the matter? Charlie, dear! 
Come to me. There, 
dont ery; it's all over new. Susan, how did he 
du it 7” 

“Yes, mum, he did it; always up to 
some mischief; and it isn’t my fault the best 
china-is broke and the silver coftee-pot banged 
i just like a -bandbox that has been set on? 
and the cotfee all over the floor, with the salt. 
and sugar too. See, mum, what he’s.done, and 


Pa watchin of him all the time and never took 
my eves off him, and then the minute my back 
was turned, up he goes and kitches the table- 
cloth, and otf it comes, and all vour nice set 


with it. and six pieces broke, and all donea pur- } 


and he’s always a making of trouble when 
we don't know what he’s about, pef can’t guess, 
for he’s as sivas a fox, and he would, 
for [ just took him away from there, and back ) 
he serabbles again as fast as he could go, for he 
don’t know no better, and he onght to be whipped 
and ygire him something to ery for, for I’ve toKl 
him not to touch the table a hundred times, and 
lim glad of it, and 1 dont care if he is: hurt, 
2ud—"’ 

‘*Why, Susan! Susan!” 

** And I don’t, mum; and he might have been 
barned to death a minute ago, for I just took 
the chafing-dish off, and then what would have 
become of your new carpet? He will have his 
hand in every thing that’s a going, and if there's 
nothing a going he'll set it a goin, and he can’t 
let. it aloné for the life of him, and he’s just like 
his father, always trying experiments, and won- 
dering how things wonld be if they was a little 
ditferent from what they is, and trying of it on, » 


and making a muss lke his father has in the 


inboratory, what I don’t like to see nor smell of 
nor any body else, and nothing but mischief comes 
of it, and 1 a picking up after him all day long 
like a chip of the old block as he is; and it’s a 
great pity, too, for thems as buys the furniture 
ind clothes and things, only it’s none of my 
business, and I don’t care, only my new dress 
is all greased with the cream; but never mind 
me While he’s a erving, for he did it right afore 
my very face and eyes, quick as a flash the min- 
ute I told him to come away.” 

There, my dear—Charlie, my dear—hush : 
don’t ery, m¥ boy, any more. Wipe your tears. 
Let me wipe them, and let me look into your' 
eves and see how it was,” 

‘** Look into his eves, mum—fiddle-sticks !— 
look into your coffee-pat.aadegur china and my 
dress and your hiseves! He 
did it a purpose, I know he did. * Look the oth- 
er way, and give him a spanking, say I!” 

-**Susan, be quiet. You are angry. Godown 
stairs, 


Exit Susan, purple with rage. 


1I.—THEIR SIDE. 
**Now, Charlie, look up. You have done 


some mischief.” | 

So Charlie's eyes looked up, half tearful, hal 
funny—inquisitive, but shy and sorrowful—and 
this is what his mother read in them. 

Yes, mamma, I did it. But didI doit? J 
didn't know I could do such things. 
riblé crash! I stood up by. the chair, and I 
walked as straight as I could over to that great 

I didn’t tumble down once. The 
tuble was covered with bright thins shining in 
my eves like stars. I could not see what was on 
it because it is‘so high. Once I sat way up on 
top of a chair, and saw things, and had some of 
them 3n my mouth.with papa and you. And 
papa took my finger and wet it in my mouth, 
and touched it to something, and put my finger 
in my month again, and I eat my finger and it 
was sweet and good. So I wanted to see some- 
thing; but my eyes only come up to the edge of 
the table. I stood on tip-toe, and I took hold of 


-ile dvess of the table, just as I take hold of your 


dress when I want my dear mamma to fake me 
up in her arms; but the table didn’t take me up. 


-So 1 pulled, just as I pull on vours when you 


don't attend; and the dress of the table began to 
grow longer, and come off. I thought that was 
fonny, so [ pulled again, and it came off some 
tive; and then I saw the things all began to 

me toward me and look at-me ovey the edge 
ot the table. 
eons do when we go near them, but they came 
tight toward me. This is such a queer world: 
I domt understand it. So I pulled again, and 


ithe knives and forks came tumbling down on the 
feor jnst as von showed me hhow to make my | 
Livcks tumble down witha crash, Then Susan j, 


What a ter- 


‘Ries did not away as the pig- 


said, ‘‘There now—you do that again, if you 
da So I pulled again, and down came the 
‘cups and saucers, and then Susan gave a great 
scream and frightened me, and the dress of the 
tuble came all off, and all the smell came out of 
the’ coffee-pot, and I sat down backward into the 
butter-dish. 
What makes things do so? 


Moral.—To hear both sides is essential to jus- 


tice. But when children are the culprits we 
never hear ‘‘the other, side,” unless Sympathy 
searches for it and interprets it; and even then 
the half is not told. 
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‘<THE 
love story, 
FisHer, hak 
cellent literay 
—[ Com. } 


"NLOVED Wire,” a very beautiful 
fgom the pen of HeLten Corwin 
just been commenced in that ex- 
per, the New York WEEKLY. 
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Ir your hair is coming out or turning gray, do not 
murmur over a misfortune you can so easily avert. 
Ayrr’s Hair Vicor will remove the cause of your 
grief by restoring yous hair to its natural color, and 
therewith your good looks and good nature.—[Com. } 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OME AGAIN. — Many. of our citizens will be 
pleased to know that Dr. B. C. Perry, the skill- 

ful and well-known Dermatologist, is again in this 
ams and can now be consulted at his old New York 
Otlice, 49° Bond St., for diseased scalps, loss of hair, 
unnatural redness of the nose, pimples, black worms, 
moth patches, freckles, moles, and wens. No charge 
for consultation.’ Send for an interrogatory circular. 


$ SEWING MACHINE, combining durability, 
neatness, and beauty. An elegant Holiday Gift 


to a Lady. Simple and easy to operate. A Book of 

Instruction sent with each Machine. Orders prompt! 
ed. No extra charge for delivery. Address STA 

SEWING MACHINE CO., 111 Broadway, New York. 
Liberal discount to Agents. 
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MELODEO 


We are now prepared to fill orders for our new lovw- | 


priced double-reed Organ, ** No. 55. 

The case is solid walnut, rama molded, and 
carved brackets: is finished with two carpeted pedal 
boards, and Knee Swell, and is more beautiful in de- 


sign and flyish than any now made in the or 
the price, we guaranteé that the qualities’and pow- 
er of tone/Will be superiof to any we havefeen of oth- 
er makers. The instrument has two full Five-Octave 


sets of reeds, and contains siz stops, viz.: 


PRINCIPAL BASS, 
DIAPASON BASS, | 
TREMOLO or VOX HUMANA, 

| PRINCIPAL TREBLE 
| 7 DIAPASON TREBLE, 
DIVIDED SWELL. 


Our Patent Graduated Swell is furnished in this, the 
same as in our higher-priced instruments. The price 
is fixed at the very moderate sum of $125, and there 
can be no deviation from these figures. 


Orders will be recorded in regular succession, and 


filled each in its turn. 
GEO. A. PRINCE & 


S. T. GORDON, Agent, New York. 
JAMES. BELLAK, Agent, Philadelphia. 


Also the principal Music Dealers in each City and 
Town in the United States and British Provinces. ° 


PATENT STEM-WIND}NG 
WATCHES. 


Coin-Sitver Hontine Cases, $31; Extra Fine, $38. 
SOLID GOLD 
Hunting-Case Full-Jeweled Lever Watches, $45, $48; 
Extra, $52. 
Ladies’ Size, $36; Extra, $40; Enameled, $46. 
COIN -SILVER 
Hountine Cases, $14; Extra Quality, $16. 
AMERICAN MOVEMENTS, 
Every variety. Latest, Lowest Prices. 
And Watches of every description, in fine Gold and 
Silver Cases, at Importers’ Rates. 
Goods sent by Express, to be paid for-only after 
they have been received, examined, and accepted. 
S. H. MOORE & CO., Importers, 
Nos. 52 & 54 John St., N. ¥. 


_ Full Descriptive Price-Lists sent free. 


NEWMAN & CAPRON’S 
Establishmegy for the sale of 


HOUSE FURNISHING 
Goods and Plated Ware, in great variety, is still lo- 
catéd at | 

‘1172 Broadway, cor. 2Sth Street. 

Also, Builders’ Hardware, Locks, Electro-Bronzed 
and Plated. Work of their own manufacture. Old 
household rticles requiring Replating done on short 
notice. ey are also prepared to conttact for Bell 
Work ah Speaking Tubes in Hotels and Private 

welfnge. 


HE MYSTERIOUS PUZZLE. A Great 
Sensatign. Sent for 10 cents, 
WALTER HOLT, 102 Nassau St., N.Y. Box’1239. 


$20 A DAY! Business new. Samp'es and Cleon. 
lars free. J.C. RAND & CO., Biddeford, Me. 


have made 

A GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES 
of 
POPLIN SUITS to $10; value $14. * 
POPLIN SUITS to $16; value $20. 
POPLIN SUITS to $18; value $22. 
POPLIN SUITS to $20; value $25. 
POPLIN SUITS to $25; value $30, 


CHILDREN’S PLAID DELAINE AND POPLIN 
SUITS, at equally reduced prices. 


LADIES’ PRINTED DELAINE MORNING ROBES, 
$12 and upward. 

POPLIN AND CASHMERE ROBES equally cheap. 
Also, a Great Reduction in 

VELVET, CLOTH, AND ASTRAKHAN CLOAKS, 

LADIES’ UNDERCLOTHING, and | 
CHILDREN'S APPAREL, 
with 
LADIES’ CHEMISES, SHIRTS, AND DRAWERS, 
$1 each and upward. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVE., and TENTH §S 


A T. STEWART. & CQ. 
have opened 


; Invoices of New and Desirable 
—  NECKTIES AND SASHES, — 


fore exhibited. 
Also, a full assortment of all qualities of 
MILLINERY AND DRESS-TRIMMING ® 
RIBBONS, 
At Popular Prices. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVE., and TENTH ST. 


EKLY}APER A 


THE 


The Companion {fs an eight-page weekly 
paper— practical in its character, wide- 
awake. and entertertaining. — 

It gives a great variety of reading, interest- 
ing alike to young and old—and has 
for contributors such writers as 
Rev. Edward E, Hale, 

Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton, ‘‘ Sophie May,” 
Miss E. Stuart Phelps, Mrs. Helen 0. Weeks, 


vogether with many other well known and popular authors. 

Subscription Price $1.50. Send for a specimen copy to 
PERRY MASON & CO., 

Publishers Youth’s Companion, 

151 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


$10, $12, $15, $20, $25. 


Watches and Imitation brazilian and Australian 
Diamond Jewelry. New Styles Oroide Gold Chains, 
$3 to $10 each. Call or send for Price-List. 
JOHN FOGGAN, 
No. 79 Nassau St., N. ¥. 


GENTS WANTED for our new work: sells 
to all classes, without regard to politics, religion, 
or occupation. Now Ready: 


M. Bearp, A.M., M. 
of New York. This is new work, written up to date. 


B. T & CO., Publishers, 654 Broadway, N.Y. ; 
TREAT & LILLEY, 117 So. Clark St., Chicago, Il. 


THE WONDER OF THE AGE! 


The GIANT recently unearthed near this city— 
Height, 10 Feet 2 Inches. Is it petrified, or a work of 
art? Pamphlet ar | full information, also pic- 
ture of this Wonder, mailed free for 25 cents. Agents 
Address 

ASTERS & LEE, Drawer 65, Syracuse, N. Y. 
$200 to $3 


PER MONTH made by any man 
in any town manufacturing 
and sellimg Rubber Moulding and Weather Strips 
for Doors and Windotws. Instructions and Price-List of 


| Materials furnished. Rea BrapstRekt, Boston, Mass. 


- 


T. STEWART & CO. 7 


Embracing Choice and Recherche Designs never be- 


Harriet Beecher Stowe, . 


A new Handy-Book'of Famity Medicine. By Groncr 


Sust Published. 


NOVEMBER NUMBER 
HITCHCOCK’S NEW 


CONTENTS: 
CantoTTa .Portrait and Biography. 


Story oF ZOROASTER...... -By Andrew Ramsay. 


Porvtak Mvusio at Porpvtark Prices........ 

WEET HomME..:...... ByWaverly. 


6é “sé 


OETICAL CONTRIBUTIONS......... Original. 


MUSIC, 

TH AND Home..... By J. R. Thomas. 
My Dearest One, FoR THEE............d. G. Maeder. 


“You Get!" “You Ber!”............C. Mf. Currier. 


Read what Moore's Rural New-Yorker says: 
** Hrroncoox's New MaGazine.—If the ex- 
cellent taste which characterizes this first issue of a 


- new musical periodical is but a prelude of what is to 


come, then its publisher may rest. assured of success. 
Handsomely illustrated, beautifully printed, and well 


} edited, these sixteen pages of literature especially in- 


teresting to lovers of music—such as biographies of 
MALtBRAN and Lreonarpo Da Vinoi—and vocal and 
instrumental music, are very attractive and valuable." 


This Magazine is sold by booksellers and newsdealers 
generally, and mailed to subscribers 
at $3 per Year. 


Specimen copies sent, postpaid, on receipt of 25 
cents. Address . | 
BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
24 Beekman Street, New York. 


FURNITURE, 


WARREN WARD & CO, 
Nos. 75 and 77 Spring St., corner Crosby. 
1850. 


Wholesale and retail manufacturers of the latest 
styles of BEDROOM, PARLOR, DINING, and LI- 
BRARY FURNITURE, MATTRESSES, SPRING 
BEDS, &c., &c., suitable for city and country resi- 
dences. 
ALL GOODS WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 

ACE CURTAINS, Styles for 1870.— 

*Made after our own designs, and imported by no 
other house in America. Nottingham Lace Curtains, 
over one hundred different patterns, many of them 
now first introduced in this market. 

Curtain Materials and Furniture Coverings of Broc- 
atelle, Rep, Terry, Damask, &c. Curtains and Lam- 
brequins made to order. Manufacturers of Tassels, - 
Cords, Gimps, Fringes, and Trimmings. Window 
Shades of all kinds on hand or made to order. Whole- 
sale orretail. G.L. & J.B. KELTY & 

No. 447 Broadway, between Howard and Grand Sts. 


N. B.—FURNITURE STORE at No. 661 Broadway. 


IMPROVED ALUMINIUM BRONZE 


HUNTING-CASED WATCHES. 


The Improved Aluminium 
Bronze is a metal differing en- 
tirely from any ever offered to 
the public. Its qualities and 
resemblance to Gold are such 
that even judges have been 
deceived. It has seriously oc- 
cupied the attention of scien- 
tific men, and has not ~~ 
called forth the eulogiums o 
the press in consequenee of its 
peculiar properties, but has 
also obtained a Gold Medal 
at the Paris Exposition. 

The movements are well fin- 


‘ished, perfectly regniated, and as all these goods are 


manufactured in my own factory, I am enabled to 
warrant them as excellent time-keepers. 
Prick FROM $16 TO $22. 
Further details will be found in my pamphlet, which 
will be sent, postpaid, on deman 3 
Goods sent by Express, C. O. D., with charges. 
Address JULES D. HUGUENIN VUILLEMIN, 
No. 44 Nassau Street, New York. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


TERMS FOR 1870. 


Harper's WEEKLY, 
Harper's Bazar, 


> 
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One Year...... 4 00 


| Harper's Harper's WEEKLY, and Harprr’s 


Bazak, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or avy 

two for $7 00. ‘ 

An Extra Copy of either the Macaztnz, WEEKLY, o7 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Fivt 
SvpsorisEers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra. copy. : 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macazine 2 cents a year, for the Weekiy or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Snbscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
°4 cents additional for the Macaztnr, or 20 cents for 
the Wreexry or Bazar, to prepay the United States 

ostace. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Brotuerrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender, 


te New Subscribers to either of Harper's Periodi- 
cals furnished from the present time to the close of 
1870 for Four Dollars. 


Terms FoR ADVERTI8BING IN HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 
a ’¢ Manazine.—Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
Quarter Page, $70—each or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, cach insertion. 
Ha 's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's ar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Lineé\each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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Mrs. Fisher’s New Story. 


UNLOVED 


BY. 
Mrs. Helen Corwin Fisher, 


WILL BE COMMENCED 


IN THE 


NEW YORK WEEKLY, 
NUMBER 
READY ON 


Tuesday, November 9. 


For Sale by Every News Agent. 


Specimen Numbers Sent Free. 


STREET & SMITH, / 

55 Fulton St. N. | 
. Shivering Season. 


It is impossible to suppose that any human being 
can consider an attack of Fever and Ague a light visi- 
tation. And yet thousands act as if such a calamity 
was of no consequence; while thousands who ple 


THE 


tually suffering from the distressing complaint nepléct 
to adopt the certain means of cure. It ought to be 
known in every locality subject to this scourge, or 
which is infested with remittent fever, or any other 
epidemic produced by malaria, that 


| HOSTETTER’S 
STOMACH BITTERS, 


taken‘in advance or at the commencement of the un- 
healthy season, will fortify the systenr against the at- 
mospheric poison which generates these distempers. 
This admirable invigorant—harmless, agreeable, and 
possessing rarer medicinal virtues than any other ton- 
ic at present known, will. break up the paroxysms of 
intermittent or remittent fever in from forty-eight 
hours to ten days. Such is the universal testimony 
from districts where periodical fevers have been com- 
batted with this powerful vegetable Chologogue. In 
a thievish neighborhood wise men bar their doors and 
windows, yet strange to say, if the same neighborhood 
happens to be pervaded by erial poison, they seldom 
take the trouble to put their bodies.in a state of de- 
fense against the subtleenemy. Shivering victims en- 
deavoring in vain to warm your blue hands over the 
fire, or consuming with the fever that follows the chill, 
rememberthat 


HOSTETTER’S BITTERS 


san absolute, speedy, and infallible specific for your dis- 
téessing malady. 4 


CATARRH, 


RELIEF AT QNCE!—A PERFECT CURE! 
NORTON’S NEW REMEDY FOR CATARRH 
AND MODE OF TREATMENT 


Is an improvement, and a perfection never before at 
tuined. It consists of the alternated inhalation of 
harmless liquids—they are painless;cleansing, deodor- 
izing, soothing, and powerful curatives. Relief and 
comfort follow from the first day’s use, and a perma- 
nent curé in due course of time. it senetrates through 
the absorbents to the very seat of the disense—brea 8 
it up at its fountain head—removes all the wretched 
fymptoms, such as pain in the temples, noises in the 
head, obstruction of the air passages, offensive dis- 
charges from the nostrils, and dropping of muens into 
the throat, ‘* cold in the head,” sneezing, dizziness, loss 
of memory, dimness of vision, and restores the sense 
: of taste and smell. It literally extinguishes this loath- 
‘ some malady in all te ear forever, and cures the 

most hopeless case known Send a Stamp for Pam- 
phiet to GERRIT NORTON, office 11 Ann os 

TT) ~—HOW MADE FROM CIDE 
\ | N E GA ¢ WINE, Molasses, or Sorghum, = 
10 hours, without using drugs. For circulars, address 

F. L SAGE, Vinegar Maker, Cromwell, Conn. 


$11 40-2" I made it in Six Months. 


Secret and 


sample mailed free. A, J. Fullam, N.Y. 
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NASBY’S PAPER. 


Toledo Blade, 


A large quarto sheet, containing fifty-six columns 
filled with News from all parts of the World; Choice 
original and selected'Tales, Sketches, Poetry, Wit and 
Humor; a Commercial Department, De- 
partment, a Young Folks’ Department, and an Agri- 
cultural Department, all prepared expressly for the 
Brave. It is the constant aim of the Proprietors to 
make the Brave a truly National Newspaper 
—not a paper for the East, the West, the ‘North, or the 
South, but for The Whole Country. 


PETROLEUM V. Nassy, P.M. 


No humorous literature of the age has been more 
universally read and enjoyed than the letters of. 
‘* PARSON NASBY."“ Aiming always at the cor- 
rection of some evil, combining a profound philoso- 
phy and unanswerable arguments with the keenest 
wit and richest humor, the ‘*Confedrit X Roads" 


Preacher has become famous wherever the English. 


language is read. These letters are’ written express- 
ly for:the Bian, and will be continued regularly in 
its columns. 


A NEW STORY. — Mz. LOCKE (Perrorerm 
V. Nassy), is now engaged on a new story, entitled 
‘PAUL DENMAN; or, LOST AND SAVED," a 
Story of the Great Rebellion. This thrilling story 
will be published in the columns of the Biape during 
the coming year, and of itself will be pronounced by 
every reader worth many times the subscription price 
of the paper. 

"ER MS.—Single Copies, $2 per year; Clubs of 
five, $1 75 each; Clubs of tem and caver, $1 50 
ons and an extra copy to every person getting up a 
Club. 


PAY! PAY! PAY! We pay liberally, in 
Cash, all who assist us in extending the circulation 
of the Buapg. 

AGENTS WANTED.—We want an Agent at 
every Post-Oftice in the United States. Send for our 
Special Circular to ents. 

SPECIMEN COPIES sent free to any ad- 
dress. Send for a copy, and at the same time give us 
the address of a dozen or so of your friends, at as 


many different Post-Offices, to whom we will send 
copies free and postage paid. Address 


MILLER, LOCKE, & CO., 
Toledo, Ohio. 


FRENCH CLOCKS, 


BRONZES, 
FANCY GOODS, 


Musica Boxes, Fans, 
Opera Glasses, 


FINE WATCHES AND 
JEWELRY, 


PARIS AND VIENNA: 
NOVELTIES, 


WEDDING PRESENTS. 


No. 23 Maiden Lane, New York, 


The above goods comprise one of the largest va- 
rieties to be found in the city, and are offered at 
Low Prices. 


se” Sign of Gold Telegraph. a! 


SERRE 


TO THE WORKING CLASS.—We are how prepared tofur- 
nish all classes with constant employment at home, the whole of 
i Business new, light and 
. Persons of either sex — earn from Sic. to 8 


URNITURE.— New designs and new styles; 
low prices for first-class warranted‘goods. Origi- 
nal drawings furnished, with estimates for finishing 
dwellings with hard wvod and furniture adapted 
to the style of house and rooms. Only seasoned 
and steam-dried lumber used; none other-will stand 
furnace heat. G. L. & J. B. KELTY & CO., 
661 Broadway, near Amity St. 
N. B.—Curtain and Furniture-Covering Store at 
No. 447 Broadway. 


KNOWS NO PARTY. 3 
BUT GIVES THE NEWS OF ALL. READ IT. 


NEW YORK OBSERVER. 


$350 PER ANNUM. 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 
SIDNEY E. MORSE, JR., & CO., 
37 Parx Row, New Yor. 


OOSEY'’S CHEAP MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

A Complete Catalogue now ready. . Sent free. 
Boosey's ** Ballad Singer,” the new: Half-Dime Series 
of the Best Songs. Sold every where, or specimen 
number mailed for Five, Cents.—644 Broadway, N. Y. 


APLE LEAVES, enlarged and improved. 
The best, the most popular, and the cheapest 
Magazine published. It will be sent from now to the 
end of 1870 for 50 cents, Send in youp subscriptions 
without delay. 
O. A. ROORBACH, 102 Nassau St., New York. 


4 GOOD BARGAIN!” “CHEAP READING.”— 

The October, November, and December Num- 
bers, PICTORIAL PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE 
—worth 00 cents—sent gratis to new subscribers who 


remit $3 for the volume for 1870, during October or 


November. Address 8. R@VELLS, 389 Broadway, N.Y. 


FREE TO BOOK AGENTS. 


We will send a handsome Prospectus of our New 
Illustrated Family Bible to any Book. Agent, -free of 
charge. Address NATION PUBLISHING CO., 


’ Philadelphia, Pa. 


POCKET REVOLVERS. 


A neat, durable weapon: fonr-inch barrel. Price $1 50, 
postpaid. Address 58. G@. AUSTLN, Elsie, Mich. 


= os 

$1 5, $o5, 

. The celebrated IMITATION GOLD HUNTING 
WATCHES, ‘Collins Metal” (Improved Oroide). 
These justly celebrated Watches have been so thor- 
oughly tested during the last four years, and their rep- 
utation for time and as imitations of Gold Watches is 
so well established, as to require no recommendations. 
Prices: — Horizontal Watches, $10, equal in appear- 
ance and for time to Gold Watches worth $100; Full- 
Jeweled Levers, $15, equal to $150 Gold ones: Full- 
peweled Levers, extra fine and superior finish, $20, 
equal to $200 Gold ones. 

We have just commenced making a very fine Amer- 
ican Watch, full jeweled, Patent Lever, chronometer 
balance, adjusted to heat, cold, and position, 43¢ ounces 
down weight, equal in appearance and for time to a 
Gold Watch costing $250. 

We charge only $25 for these magnificent Watches. 
All our watches are in hunting cases, gents’ and la- 
dies’ sizes. Chains, Collins Metal, $2 to $8. Also, all 
kinds of Jewelry, equal to gold, at one-tenth the price. 

CALIFORNIA DIAMONDS. 

We are now making Jewelry of the California Dia- 
monds. These are real stones of great brilliancy and 
hardness, and can not be distinguished from the gen- 
uine stones, even by good judges. They are particu- 
larly brilliant at night by artificial light, o not scratch 
or become dull by = and retain their brilliancy for 
an indefinite time. The following are the prices: 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Finger Rings, single stones, 


Gents’ Pins, single stone, according to the size 

$7 50 
Ladies’ Cluster Earrings .............. $7 00 


TO CLUBS.—Where Six watches are ordered at one 
time, we send a Seventh watch free. 
Goods sent by Express to be paid for on delivery. | 


C. E. COLLINS & CO., No. 335 Broadway, New York. 


S. W. GEERY, 
IMPORTER, 
Wholesale & Retail Dealer in Teas, Wines, Cigars, and_ 
CHOICE FAMILY GROCERIES, 
Formerly I. & W. Geery, No. 719 Broadway, 

Established in 1504. New York. 

The selection of Choice Teas and Old Wines has 
been the special business of this house for years. 

My stock comprises some of the Oldest Liquors in 
the country. 

Constantly on hand, a full assortment of every thing 
appertaining to the Grocery Trade. Catalogues sent 
by mail. Orders will be called for (in the city) every 
morning, if desired. 

Goods shipped to all parts of the country. ; 


ROOT’S SCHOOL 


FOR 


THE CABINET ORGAN. 


Containing Progressive Lessons, Studies, and Scales: 
Songs, Duets, Trios, and Quartets ; Voluntaries, Inter- 
ludes, and Recreative pieces, fer the Parlor and Choir. 

A work of established popularity. Annual sale, 


12,000 
By GEORGE F. ROOT. 


Price $2 50. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., 277 Washington Street, 
Boston. CHARLES H. DITSON & CoO., 711 Broad- 
way, New York. 


WATERS’ 


NEW SCALE PIANOS. 

With Iron Frame, Overstrung Brass and Agraffe Bridge. 
Melodeons and Cabinet Organs. 
The best manufactured. Warranted for 6 years. 

Pianos, Melodeons, and Organs.—Prices 
greatly reduced for Cash. New 7-octave Pianos, $275 
and upward. New Cabinet Organs, $45 and upward. 
Second-hand instruments, $40 and upward. onthly 
installments received. Warerooms, 481 Broad- 
way, N.Y. | HORACE WATERS. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER, 


With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and expense. Circulars containing 
full information about these Presses, prices, recom- 
mendations, &c., mailed free on —— Speci- 
men-book¢ of types, cuts, borders, &c., &c., 10 cents. 
ADAMS PRESS CO., 53 Murray Street, New York. 


AQ 000 worth of Furniture Cover- 

. ings, purchased at recent auctions, 

for sale ‘at wholesale or retail, for less than gold cost. 
G. L KELT 


Broadway, near Grand St. 


AGENTS! AGENTS! AGENTS! 


OW Lhaveit! Something New! Attractive! Val- 
uable! Just what Agents want! What every 
Family wants! Something for Holidays! 100 mure 
Agents wanted at once! Quick sales! Large profits! 
A young lady makes $22 40 in one half day! Others 
can do it. 1 offer the largest premiums ever offered. 

Send for my private circular. W. J. HOLLAND 
, Springfield, Mass., or Chicago, iil. 


$2000 A YVEAR AND EXPENSES 


To agents to sell the celebrated Wilson gm 
Machines. The best machine inthe world. Stitc 
alike on both sides. First machine on trial. For fur- 
ther particulars, address 

THE WILSON SEWING MACHINE Co., 


‘Cleveland, Ohio; Boston, Mass. ; or St. Lonis, Mo. 


10,000 AGENTS WANTED FOR 


PRIEST and NUN. 


Apply at once to CRITTENDEN & McKINNEY, 
_ 1308 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


sell the Ameri- 
can Knitting Machine. Price $25. The 
simplest, cheapest, and best Knitting Machine ever in-: 
vented. Will knit 20,000 stitches per minute. Liberal 
inducements to Agents. Address AMERICAN KNIT- 
TING MACHINE CO., Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 


i HE MAGIC COMB will change any colored hair or 
beard to a permanent Black or Brown. One Comb 
sent by mail for$1.. For sale by Merchants & Druggists 
generally. Address Magic Comb Co., Springfield, Mass. 


WATCH FREE—given gratis to every live man wha 
will act as nt in anew, light, honorable business, 

pays $30aday. No gift enterprise, no humbug, nomon- 

eyinadvance. R. Monroe Pittsburg, Pa. 


“BELLS! BELLS!! BELLS!!! 
OR CHURCH, ACADEMY, FACTO- 
RY, FARM, &c. Every farmer wants & 
Bell at from $5 to $12. l 

of the poorest Church or School Bistrict. _ 
W. L. & J. H. MERRIN, Fredericktown, Ohio. 4 


* 


Large Bedis within the reach | 


Books of the Season 


PUBLISHED BY 


The New 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ge” Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS, Complete. Harper's 
Illustrated Library Edition, Complete in 5 vols., 
12mo, Morocco Cloth, 75 cents per volume. 
set complete, in a neat case, $3 75. 


ADAM BEDE. 
THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. ’ 
FELIX HOLT, THE RADICAL. 


SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE and SILAS MAR, 


ROMOLA, 
2. 
THE POLAR WORLD: a Popniar Description of Man- 


and Nature in the Arctic and Antarctic Regions of .. 


the Globe. By Dr. G. Hartrwie, Author of “The 
Sea and its nite! Wonders," “The Harmonies of. 
Nature,” and ‘‘The Tropical World.” With Addi--. 
Chapters and 160 Illustrations. S8vo, Cloth, 


3. 
WRECKED IN PORT. A Novel. By Yates, 
Author of ‘‘Kissing the Rod,” “Land at. Last,” 
Black Sheep,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


4. 

THE HISTORY OF JOSEPH BONAPARTE, King 
of Naples and of Italy. By Joan S.C. Assort, Au- 
thor of “The History of Napoleon Bonaparte,” 
“The French Revolution,” &c. 16mo, Cloth, $1 20. 
Uniform with 

ABBOTTS’ ILLUSTRATED HISTORIES. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 20 per volume. 


Cyrts tne Great, Darius THE Great, Xerxes, AL- 
EXANDER THE Great, Romuiws, Hannisat, Pyre- 
HvUs, JuLIvs Cassar, CLeopatTRa, NERO, ALFRED TUE 
Great, WILLIAM THE Conqueror, Ricuarp L., Rios- 
ARD IL, Ricuarp IL, Mary Queen or Scots, QUEEN 
EvizapetTu, Cuaries L, Cuarres Josxruine, 
Maria ANTOINETTE, MADAME Henry IV., 
Peter THE Great, Gencuis Kuan, Kine 
Hernanpo Cortez, MarGaret oF ANJov, JOSEPH 
BonaPaRTE, 


5. 
A BEGGAR ON HORSEBACE ; or, A County Fam- 
ily. A Novel. By the Author of “ One of the Fame 
ily,” *“*Carlyon’s Year," Found Dead,” &c. 8vo, 
Paper, 35 cents. 


PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE WAR OF 1812: 
or, Illustrations, by Pen and Pencil, of the History, 
Biography, Scenery, Relics, and Traditions of the 
Last War for American Independence. By Benson 
J. Losstne, Author of “ The Pictorial Field-Book 
of the Revolution.” With 882 Illustrations, en- 
graved on Wood by Lossing & Barritt, chiefly 
from Original Sketches by the Author. Complete 
in One Volume, 1084 pages, large 8vo. Price, iu 
Cloth, $7 00; Sheep, $5 50; Fnll Roan, $9 00; Half 
Calf or Half Morocco extra, $10 00, 


‘ 7. 

THE MINISTER'S WIFE. A Novel. By Mrs. O11- 
pHant, Author of ‘‘Chronicles of Carlingford,” 
‘Perpetual Curate,” ‘Life of Edward Irving," 
Brownlows,” “Agnes,” &c. S8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

UPHAM'S MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. Mental Phi- 

osophy: embracing the Three Departments of the 

Intellect, Sensibilities, and Will. Tuomas C. 

Uruam, D.D., Professor of Mental and Morai Phi 

losophy in Bowdoin College. In Two Volumes. 

Vol. I.: Intellect, Language; Vol. II.: Sensibilities, 

Will. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75 per yolume. 


9. 
IN SILK ATTIRE. A Novel. By Witttam Brack, 
Author of *‘ Love or Marriage?” 8vo, Paper, 50 cts. 


10. 
COUNTESS GISELA. A Novel. By E. Marruirrt. 
Translated by A. Nahmer. -8vo, Paper, 35 ceuts. 


11. 
A GREEK GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. By 


Henry Wappeut., Professor of Ancient 
Languages in the University of Georgia. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 00. a 


FOUND DEAD. A Novel. By the Author of “Carly. 
of the Family,” Svo, Paper, 
cents. 


13. 
FALSE COLORS. A Novel. By Awnwtre ‘Tuomas, 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. -~ 


4. 
MOORE'S LETTERS AND JOURNALS OF LORD - 


YRON. ° The Letters and Journals of Lord Byron. 


With Notices of his Life.s By -Tuémas Moons. 2 


vols., 8vo, Cloth, $4 00, 

GUICCIOLI’S: LORD DYRON. My Recollections of 
Lord Byron, and those-of Eye-Witnesses of Life. 
By the Countess Translated b BERT 
E. H. Jesnineuam. Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, $1 75. 

16. 

MY DAUGHTER ELINOR. A Novel of American 
Society. New Edition; Svo, Paper, $1 25. 

META’S FAITH. A Novel. By the Author of ‘St. 
Ylave’s,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


«18, 
THACKERAY'’S NOVEES: 
New Edition, beautifully printed, with the Author's 
. owf Illustrations. 
VANITY FAIR. 32 Ilustrations. 8vo, Paper, 50 cts, 
PENDENNIS. 179 Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 75 cts. 
THE VIRGINIANS. 1650 Illustrations. S8vo, Pa- 
per, 75 cents. 
THE NEWCOMES. 162 Illustrations. Svo, Paper, 
75 cents. 


THE ADVENTURES OF -:PHILIP. Portrait of - 


Author and 64 lllustrations. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 
HENRY ESMOND anv LOVEL THE WIDOWER. 
. 12 Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


19. 

RHETORIC: a Text-Book, designed for Use in 
Schools and Colleges, and for, Private Study. By 
Rev. E. O. Haven, D.D., LL.D., President of the 
Northwester University. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


CHARLES READE’S NOVELS: 
HARD CASH. ITlustrated. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 
GRIFFITH GAUNT; or, Jealousy. Illustrated. 
Svo, Paper, 25 cents. 

IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. 

r, 35 cents. 

LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG. &vo, Pa- 
per, 35 cents. 

‘FOUL PLAY. 8vo, Paper, 25_cents. 

WHITE LIES. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 

PEG WOFFINGTON, CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE, 
and Other Stories. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


Pa- 


95 A DAY. —33 new articles for Agents. 
Samples free. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


for Circnlar of 
E. Boston, Mass. 


VERY ONE send stam 
Reczirts to R. G. W 
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ee to the business. Boys and girls earn nearly as much as men. . 
Thatall who see this notice a send their address, and testthe 
business, we make this unparalleled offer: To such as are not 
well satisfied, we willsend $1 to pay for thetrouble of writing. 
| Full particulars, valuable sample, which will do to commence B 
work on, and a copy of The People’s Literary Companion— 
one ofthe largest and best family newspapers published—all , 
sentfree by mail. Reader, if you want permanent, profitable 
| work, address E. C. ALLEN & CO., Augusta, Maine. won 
| 
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| 
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| | | 
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